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If the great Stonewall Jackson 
was bothered by raindrops 
falling into his coffee while he 
waited for the Winchester and 
Potomac Railroad engine to 
get fired up at Charlestown 
Station, he didn’t show it. He 
also showed little concern 
about the huge Federal Armies 
that were closing in on him 
from numerous directions. 


Jackson had sensed a shift in 
the Federal priorities, and he 
was right. Washington was 
panicked at what Jackson was 
doing in the valley and drew 
two more divisions under 
General Shields to attack from 
the east. A courier on May 
30th alerted Jackson to the 
new threat of Shields. Three 
Federal Armies were about to 
surround him. Jackson ordered 
his army back to Winchester 
to counter the threat. 


The electric gray-blue sky and 
heavy rain seemed to accent 
the uncertainty and fate of 
General Jackson and his army. 
And yet, as staff officers 
Sandie Pendleton and 
Jedediah Hotchkiss looked at 
his countenance, they could 
almost see his calm thoughts, 
and his eyes spoke silent words 
that trailed out over the steam 
from the railroad engine, all 

is well. 
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"A most welcome and long overdue study of a 
neglected subject." - Jeffry Wert 


"Tells The story of the Army of Northern Virginia's 
sharpshooter battalions here for the first time.” 
~ Robert K. Krick 


"Provides our first and most detailed to date look at 
the development of the concept and practice of Civil 
War sharpshooting.’— William C. Davis 


"Highly polished, well-researched, it establishes a 
standard for small unit historiography. From the 
Keith Rocco print on the dust jacket to the final 
appendix, it is a marvelous piece of historical 
literature.” — Michael Russert, Civil War News 


"The most significant small unit tactical analysis of 
the Army of Northern Virginia ever written. Ray's 
diligent research and thorough understanding of 
small unit tactics and small arms use during the 
Civil War, skill sets rare among historians, allow us 
to get down into the trenches and prowl the 
skirmish line with the men of the Confederate 
sharpshooter battalions." — Joseph Bilby 


"In terms of production values and visual 
presentation issues, Shock Troops is well-written 
and well-edited... Maps, drawings, photos, and 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen. Allin 
all, itis a quality production." —- Drew Wagenhoffer, 
Civil War Books and Authors blog 
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Editorial 


NORTH & SOUTH POLL 


When people ask me, which they do from time to time, how 
long I’ve been interested in the Civil War, my answer is usually the 
same—it’s been so long, I can hardly remember a time when I wasn’t 
interested. The same is true with my enthusiasm for ice hockey. 
No, not playing it—frozen ponds on which to skate are not found 
during the winter months in the part of South Jersey where I grew 
up—but watching it. Childhood trips to see the Philadelphia Fly- 
ers compete in the fishbowl of a stadium called the Spectrum rank 
as high in my memory as do those I took to the battlefields at Gettys- 
burg and Antietam; as a grade-schooler, I looked up to Bobby 
Clarke, the Flyers’ toothless captain, as much as I did Abraham 
Lincoln. 

My interest in hockey remains strong to this day, and it was 
while reading a recent edition of one of my favorite publications 
(besides North e South, of course) that I was struck with an idea. 
The publication is The Hockey News, and not too long ago its edi- 
tors began publishing what they call their “Players Poll.” The idea 
is as good as it is simple—ask a sampling of professional! hockey 
players to respond to direct and clearly worded questions regard- 
ing the state of the game. Questions about players’ favorite rink in 
which to play, preference for the one- or two-referee system, and 
interest in wearing protective helmet visors have been among the 
many asked to date. The results have been interesting, and at times 
surprisingly insightful. 

Why not try something similar in North & South? But instead 
of asking hockey players about their sport, we’d poll historians 
about the Civil War. So we sent twenty-five established Civil War 
scholars a list of twenty-one questions, the answers to which we 
will publish, one per issue, beginning with Vol. 9, No. 7. And you, 
our readers, can have your say as well—simply visit the Ne~S web 
site, click on the “N&S Poll” button, and cast your vote for the ques- 
tion of the moment. Readers’ results will be published alongside 
those of the historians, which should make for an interesting com- 
parison. And sorry, votes sent in via e-mail or snail mail will not be 
counted. 

For the opening question of the N&S poll, see page 73. Don’t 
forget to vote! 

+ + 


Lastly, I am very pleased to announce a new feature in North 
& South. We're calling it “Civil War in the Headlines,” and it will 
provide readers with a sampling of recent news stories—some of 
great importance, others quirky or offbeat—that deal in some way 
with America’s greatest conflict. It’s our hope that readers will find 
the column both informative and entertaining. 

In charge of compiling this feature are Joe Avalon and Laurie 
Chambliss, the founders and editors of the excellent web site Civil 
War Interactive (www.civilwarinteractive.com). For ten years, Joe 
and Laurie have been providing CWI visitors with a wide array of 
Civil War-related fare, and we could think of nobody better to run 
our news feature. To read their inaugural column, go to page 72. 
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THE DAHLGREN RAID 


In “Lincoln, Davis, and the Dahlgren Raid” 
(Vol. 9, No. 5), David E. Long challenges the 
conventional wisdom (as expressed in particu- 
lar by me) on who conceived and directed the 
infamous Kilpatrick-Dahlgren raid on Rich- 
mond in March 1864. He pitches a dramatic 
lead sentence: “During the winter of 1863- 
1864, Abraham Lincoln, president of the 
United States, attempted to have Jefferson 
Davis assassinated.” I am reminded ofa line in 
Alan Bennett’s Tony Award-winning play “The 
History Boys,” in which a historian gains a no- 
torious reputation “for finding his way to the 
wrong end of seesaws, settling on some hith- 
erto unquestioned historical assumption then 
proving the opposite.” That’s just what David 
Long has done. He’s found his way to the wrong 
end of the seesaw and is therefore going no- 
where. 

My standing in this matter consists of two 
articles. One, “Raid on Richmond,” appeared 
in MHQ: The Quarterly Journal of Military 
History, then as a chapter in my 1999 book 
Controversies & Commanders: Dispatches from 
the Army of the Potomac. The second ran in 
Columbiad and focused on the impossibility 
of the Confederates forging the incriminating 
papers found on Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s body 
after the failed raid, but also dealt with the ori- 
gins of the raid. Long is quite wrong to say that 
I “apparently was unaware” of James O. Hall’s 
pioneering work on the authenticity of the 
Dahlgren papers. Mr. Hall’s work is acknowl- 
edged in both articles, and indeed I was in cor- 
respondence with him before, during, and af- 
ter their writing. 

Long agrees with me on the authenticity 
of the Dahlgren papers, but on little else. He 
contends that Lincoln initiated the plot to as- 
sassinate Davis and his cabinet and recruited 
Ulric Dahlgren to lead the raid and carry out 
the murders. There is not a shred of credible 
evidence to support either contention. 
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ook first at young Ulric’s role (he was 
twenty-one at his death). His father, Admiral 
John A. Dahlgren, was a close friend of 
Lincoln’s, and Lincoln was therefore ac- 
quainted with the son; in fact, when Ulric left 
his studies to go to war, the president, to oblige 
the elder Dahlgren, saw to an officer appoint- 
ment for him. On May 29, 1862, Ulric attended 
a White House meeting with his father, where 
Lincoln and Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 
quizzed the youthful captain about matters in 
the Shenandoah Valley, where he was posted. 
“Thereafter,” writes Long, “Ulric Dahlgren 
would serve essentially in the role of White 
House mole in the headquarters tents of the 
leading officers of the Army of the Potomac,” 
and he has Ulric “riding back and forth from 
Hooker’s headquarters to the White House... 
serving as Lincoln’s eyes and ears” during the 
Chancellorsville Campaign. There is nothing 
whatever to support such flights of fancy. 

Neither the Lincoln Papers (Library of 
Congress) nor The Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln contain any correspondence between 
Lincoln and Ulric Dahlgren. If Dahlgren came 
to the White House to report verbally to the 
president, no one saw him there. Not a word 
in Earl Schenck Miers’ authoritative Lincoln 
Day by Day. Lincoln’s secretaries, John Hay, 
John G. Nicolay, and Charles O. Stoddard, in 
their diaries and correspondence, record not a 
single visit by Dahlgren. Only in death is he 
mentioned (although in November 1863, re- 
cuperating from the amputation of his leg, he 
did attend the theater with John Hay). Most 
important, in Dahlgren’s daily pocket diary (Li- 
brary of Congress, uncited by Long), there is 
only one notation during 1863 of traveling to 
Washington from his postings in the field. On 
May 25 he writes, “Went with Gen. Hooker to 
Washington,” but nothing about seeing the 
president. 

His diary does not even support one men- 
tion of him by the president himself. On June 
16, 1863, Lincoln began a letter to Hooker, “I 
send you this by the hand of Captain 
Dahlgren,” yet the diary for mid-June has 
Dahlgren with the army setting out for the 
Gettysburg Campaign. The letter must have 
gotten to Hooker by another hand. 

Thus from May 29, 1862, to February 1, 
1864—twenty months—there is nothing to 
show that Dahlgren had any White House con- 
tact whatever, as a headquarters mole or any- 
thing else, with President Lincoln. On that Feb- 
tuary 1 Dahlgren did finally visit the White 
House, “summoned there by the president” 
(says Long), and there, we are led to believe, 
was recruited for Lincoln’s plot to assassinate 
Jefferson Davis. Since Dahlgren had not vis- 
ited Lincoln for all those months, and would 


never see him again, this White House visit is 
critical to Long’s scenario. 

On January 31, 1864, Ulric wrote his fa- 
ther, “I called at the White House matinée yes- 
terday. Abe told me to come up soon, he would 
like to have a talk... 2 In other words, Ulric, 
on his crutches and wooden leg, encounters 
Lincoln at the regular Saturday White House 
reception and the solicitous president invites 
him “to come up soon” for a chat. Hardly a 
summons. Two days later, on February 1, after 
waiting more than four hours, Ulric gets in to 
see Lincoln. That night he offers his father the 
chatty report that they discussed “military and 
political matters” while the president was be- 
ing shaved. Long wants us to believe that 
Abraham Lincoln spelled out a plot to assassi- 
nate his opposite number, and put the twenty- 
one-year-old colonel in charge of the plot, in 
front of the presidential barber! 


National Archives 


Colonel Ulric Dahlgren 


Contrast this innocuous letter to the one 
Ulric wrote his father on February 26, after he 
was recruited (by Brigadier General Judson 
Kilpatrick) for the Richmond raid. He can 
hardly contain himself. He speaks of “a grand 
raid to be made, and I am to have a very im- 
portant command. If successful, it will be the 
grandest thing on record... .” Were he not part 
of it, “I should be ashamed to show my face 
again.” We can rest assured that Lincoln gave 
no order to Ulric Dahlgren to lead a raid on 
Richmond with murderous purpose at their 
White House meeting on February 1, 1864 (or 
at any other time). 

That brings us to Judson Kilpatrick. Long 
makes Kilpatrick a figurehead in his scenario, 
under Dahlgren’s command and possibly “not 
even privy” to the raid’s secret agenda. That is 
nonsense. For one thing, it was not the army 
way for colonels to command brigadier gener- 
als. Kilpatrick originated the Richmond raid, 
wrangling a meeting with Lincoln and then 
with Secretary Stanton, on February 12, 1864. 
He based his pitch on the fact that he had led 
the brigade that reached Richmond’s front 
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door during the Chancellorsville Campaign 
(something Long conveniently overlooks). Ev- 
erything flowed from that meeting—the stated 
objectives of the raid, and the secret ones too. 

Some two weeks later Dahlgren turns up 
at Kilpatrick’s headquarters, no doubt waving 
his proposal of May 23, 1863, to Joe Hooker 
for a cavalry raid on Richmond’s lightly de- 
fended southern back door. In his diary for May 
23 Ulric wrote, “Made proposition to enter 
Richmond & Hooker thought it too desperate.” 
At the time it was, but in 1864 it looked good 
to Kilpatrick. It was that memo that bought 
Ulric his place in the raid. As for Kilpatrick be- 
ing in the dark, Eric Wittenberg, for his forth- 
coming biography of Ulric Dahlgren, has found 
new evidence that Kilpatrick, before the case 
became a cause célébre, admitted that he had 
received the same deadly instructions as 
Dahlgren. 

Judson Kilpatrick was a mean little bastard, 
with the morals of an alley cat, and I firmly 
believe the seed for the murderous Richmond 
plot was planted in his willing mind by Edwin 
Stanton in their lengthy meeting on February 
12. Ulric Dahlgren (to quote myself) “was with- 
out professional military training or experience, 
and without any preconceived commitment to 
abide by the rules of civilized warfare—if in- 
deed he was even aware of those rules.” It is of 
course possible that the two of them cooked 
up the dark plot themselves, yet I seriously 
doubt that Kilpatrick, as leader of the raid, had 
quite the nerve for that. He would have wanted 
authority from above. By making the evidence 
of the plot “disappear” after the war, Stanton is 
the one logical source for that authority. 

President Lincoln may have had no objec- 
tion to the kidnapping of Jefferson Davis by the 
raiders—he was familiar enough with the 
idea—but to promote him to mastermind of 
the plot to assassinate Davis and his cabinet is 
simply inadmissible speculation. 

Finally, consider this. On March 4 Admi- 
ral Dahlgren came to the White House in an- 
guish to seek the president’s help in finding out 
Ulric’s fate in the raid gone wrong. If Lincoln 
had secretly ordered the son of his dear friend 
to carry out a plot of arson and assassination, 
could he have looked the admiral in the face 
and ordered (as he did) all efforts be made to 
learn what had happened and then to try and 
recover Ulric’s body? Could he have then re- 
newed his friendship (as he did) with the ad- 
miral? Even the thought of it is intolerable. 

To repeat, David Long is stuck on the 
wrong end of the seesaw, and there he shall re- 
main. 

—Stephen W. Sears, Norwalk, Connecticut 
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Regarding the article “Lincoln, Davis, and 
the Dahlgren Raid,” David E. Long makes a 
strong case that President Abraham Lincoln 
personally planned and ordered Colonel Ulric 
Dahlgren’s failed raid on Richmond in Febru- 


ary 1864 that targeted Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis for assassination. | would like 
to comment on the role of the Army of the 
Potomac’s Bureau of Military Information 
(BMI) in this venture. 

Long identifies Captain John McEntee as 
second in command of the BMI, and refers to 
“Captain John Babcock.” While McEntee was 
the second-highest-ranking military officer 
within the BMI after its commander Colonel 
George H. Sharpe, in reality he was third in 
the leadership pecking order behind Sharpe 
and Babcock. In addition, Babcock was a ci- 
vilian member of the BMI, not a military of- 
ficer, although at times he was addressed as 
“captain” in light of his leadership role within 
the intelligence bureau. 

Babcock was the analytical heart and soul 
of the BMI who developed enemy order-of- 
battle data to a remarkable degree of accuracy, 
primarily through the interrogation of desert- 
ers and prisoners of war. He also at times 
served in the role of clandestine agent, most 
notably during the Gettysburg Campaign in 
June-July 1863. The information he gathered 
while operating independently in Maryland 
played a key role in motivating Army of the 
Potomac commander Joseph Hooker to order 
his forces away from their position protecting 
the capital in pursuit of Robert E. Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

Babcock’s role in the Dahlgren affair most 
likely consisted of organizing a team of BMI 
operatives to accompany Dahlgren on the raid. 
David Long mentions that this BMI team was 
assigned to support Dahlgren. While Captain 
McEntee was the leader of this team, it is likely 
that the key member was Sergeant Milton W. 
Cline, the BMI’s chief scout who frequently 
operated behind enemy lines in Confederate 
uniform and daringly mixed in with the en- 
emy to gather vital data. Dahlgren’s action plan 
included assignments for men in enemy uni- 
form. 

It is interesting to consider who was aware 
of the nature and purpose of this raid in addi- 
tion to the highest authorities in Washington. 
While Hooker’s replacement as Army of the 
Potomac commander, George G. Meade, later 
denied having any role in the affair, it is im- 
portant to note that the BMI came under his 
direct operational jurisdiction. The question 
arises whether the BMI would have unilater- 
ally participated in this Washington-sponsored 
raid without authorization from its immedi- 
ate military leadership. It is difficult to fathom 
this actually happening, but, if indeed it did, 
it must certainly have undermined any bond 
of trust that may have existed between Meade 
and the BMI prior to the Dahlgren raid. 

—Tom Ryan, Bethany Beach, Delaware 
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Dr. David Long offers not one single piece 
of evidence that confirms Abraham Lincoln 
authorized the murder of Jefferson Davis. In 
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so doing, he does a disservice, both to those 
people involved in the incident who cannot 
defend themselves and to the study of history. 
Historians should have real evidence to make 
such strong assertions. 

An officer is responsible for all aspects of 
his command, even though he cannot be 
present at all locations where troops under his 
command are operating. Just because Judson 
Kilpatrick was not present with Ulric 
Dahlgren’s column does not mean he did not 
authorize the action. If a commander has to be 
physically present to command than I guess 
Grant, Lee, or any other commander only com- 
manded the troops within their sight, and no 
others. 

—Tim Stipp, Nixa, Missouri 


SOLDIER SPECIAL ISSUE 
I wanted to let you know how much I en- 
joyed the Civil War soldier special issue [Ne&S, 
Vol. 9, No. 4], particularly the exceptionally well 
written article “Johnny Reb, Billy Yank, and 
Betty Sue” by Thomas P. Lowry. Battle synop- 
ses are fine—many Civil War enthusiasts make 
them their top priority, and there is nothing 
wrong with that. But it is refreshing, and I be- 
lieve important, that we realize the war was 
carried out within the context of the time, and 
the time and the war impacted each other ina 
variety of ways. 
— Gerald R. Hibbs, via e-mail 


THE DEVILS OWN WORK 

I was very gratified to read the enthusias- 
tic praise for The Devil’s Own Work: The Civil 
War Draft Riots and the Fight to Reconstruct 
America from such an eminent authority as 
Harold Holzer [“Briefings,” N&S, Vol. 9, No. 
5]. However, I would like to comment about 
two points in the review. First, the review fo- 
cuses on the causes of the 1863 draft riots and 
doesn’t discuss the effects: The last third of my 
book—which is not mentioned in the review— 
advances a new interpretation of the riots and 
their aftermath, viewing them as contributing 
factors in the collapse of Reconstruction. 

Second, the review asserts that I overem- 
phasize the role of incendiary language in the 
Democratic press as a cause of the draft riots, 
and ignore the fact that such diatribes had 
been printed for years on both sides without 
inciting riots. However, in the first third of my 
book I show that such language did indeed 
contribute to riots that occurred with grim 
regularity in northern cities beginning in the 
1820s and 1830s and prefigured the draft ri- 
ots of 1863. 

—Barnet Schecter, New York, New York 


CROSSFIRE REBUTTALS 

Iam writing in response to the letter writ- 
ten by Daniel Jackson on the issue of slavery in 
“Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 4. It appears that this 
issue is very emotive to Mr. Jackson, and un- 
like him I am not an expert on the subject of 
slavery, but I found his (continued on page 93) 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Madame X 
Not long ago in this space (N&S, 


| Vol. 7, No. 2) we noted the importance 


| can be said to have helped firmly estab- 


of the Civil War to the career of the 
American artist James A. Whistler, whose 
mother had fled to Europe to escape the 
war, thereby being available to sit for 
what was the first work to attract signifi- 
cant attention to her son, “Arrangement 
in Grey and Black, No. 1,” better known 
as “Whistler's Mother.” 

Whistler wasn’t the only American 
artist to gain a model for a famous work 
as a result of the war, for so too did John 
Singer Sargent (1856-1925). Oddly, al- 
though famed as an “American” artist, 
Sargent hardly spent any time at all in 
the United States. Born in Florence to 
American expatriate parents, he lived 
most of his life in London and Paris, vis- 
iting his purported native land for the 
first time only in 1877, and only occa- 
sionally thereafter. As an artist, Sargent’s 
fame rests largely on his numerous por- 
traits of the “glitterati” of his age. Al- 
though he began painting professionally 
in the mid-1870s, it was his 1884 work 
“Madame X,” a rather daring portrait of 
the very attractive Virginie Amélie 
Avegno Gautreau (1859-1915), that first 
brought him popular attention, if only 
for its rather overt eroticism. Although 
Sargent left Paris as a result of the atten- 
dant unfavorable publicity, the portrait 


lish him as a force in art, and is probably 
his greatest work. 

Now, “Mimi” Avegno, the subject of 
“Madame X,” was a Louisiana Creole, 
born into a wealthy family with a large 
plantation near New Orleans. Her father 
was Anatole P. Avegno. When the Civil 
War broke out, Avegno attempted to 
raise a regiment of Zouaves to be known 
as “The Governor’s Guard.” He managed 
to recruit only five companies, and these, 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 
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| nel Randall Gibson was assigned to bri- 


generally referred to as “Avegno’s 
Zouaves,” were incorporated into the 
13th Louisiana, which was accepted for 


| Confederate service in September 1861, 


with Avegno as major. The regiment’s 
makeup reflected the eclectic ethnic mix | 
of Louisiana, with Creoles, Frenchmen, 
Italians, some Chinese, and apparently 
even some mixed-race men among the 
personnel. 

In the spring of 1862, when Colo- 


gade command, Major Avengo took over 
the 13th Louisiana, some seven hundred 
strong. At Shiloh the regiment served in 


| Gibson’s First Brigade, Brigadier General 


Daniel Ruggles’ First Division, Braxton 
Bragg’s Second Corps of Albert Sidney 
Johnston’s Army of the Mississippi. 
Heavily engaged on both days, the regi- 
ment took so many loses that command 
devolved on a captain. Avegno himself | 


> 


Right: John Singer Sargent’s “Madame Gautreau 
Drinking a Toast.” Sargent dedicated the painting 
to Mimi’s mother, Madame Anotole Avengno. 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Because the Prince of Wales had 
toured the United States shortly be- 


Above: “The Last Rail Split by 
‘Honest Old Abe,” from Momus, 
June 1860. 


Right: Robert Todd Lincoln 
(1843-1926) in 1860. 


Lloyd Ostendorf Collection 
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was badly wounded in the leg while ral- 
lying the troops on the second day, a 
wound from which he died soon after, 
leaving his widow and child in the care 
of his brother. 

Not long after the end of the Civil 


| War, Mimi’s mother took her to France, 
| where she remained for the rest of her 


life. At nineteen the stunningly beauti- 
ful Mimi married banker Pierre Gau- 
treau, a tie that, coupled with her great 
looks, made her prominent in society, 
while not interfering in her acquiring a 
reputation as a very naughty woman. 


fore the presidential campaign of 
1860, during which Abraham Lincoln 
had run as “The Railsplitter,” Robert 
Lincoln was for a time nicknamed 
“The Prince of Rails.” 
> Although War Department records 
were notoriously unreliable in regard 
to personal details about the troops, 
it appears that about thirty percent 
of Union volunteers were married. 
> So impressive were William S. Rose- 
crans’ credentials that when he asked 
Rep. Alexander Harper for a nomi- 
nation to West Point in 1838, the lat- 
ter gave the young man the appoint- 
ment, despite the fact that the 
congressman’s own son was 
interested in attending the 
academy. 
> At the start of the war 
there were 113 different 
railroad companies in the 
Confederacy, all of which 
operated on only three dif- 
ferent gauges of track. 
> Although Congress au- 
thorized the appointment 
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“Lehmann, Lam killed!” 
—Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon, to his orderly, at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 1861. 


The novelist Gioia Di Liberto termed her 
“a gorgeous Parisian celebrity, notorious 
in the late nineteenth century for her 
bold dress, her passion for self-display, 
and her reputation for promiscuity.” 

Although Mimi certainly would not 
have met with approval from Whistler’s 
mother, the two did have something in 
common, for each was in Paris due to 
the Civil War and each was the subject 
of a celebrated portrait by an American, 
a portrait that helped establish the art- 
ist as a master. 


Robert E. Lee and George 
Washington Parke Custis’ Estate 
As is well known, Robert E. Lee 
married Mary Ann Randolph Custis, the 
only child of George Washington Parke 


Although not the wealthiest man in 
Virginia, Custis’ estate was fairly substan- 
tial. He owned Arlington and two other 
plantations, White House and Roman- 
coke, located on the Pamunkey River 
near Richmond, plus some miscella- 
neous properties and, of course, slaves, 
nearly two hundred, of whom about a 
third worked at Arlington. Custis’ will, 
which he prepared in 1855, was surpris- 


| ingly short, little more than six hundred 


| words, many of them the “boiler plate” 


Custis (1781-1857). Custis was, of | 


course, Martha Washington’s grandson 
by her first marriage, and was raised by 
his grandmother and her second hus- 
band, George Washington, inheriting 
most of the first president’s property. 


of veterinary surgeons to cavalry regi- 
ments in 1863, they were considered ci- 
vilian contractors and held the assimi- 
lated rank of sergeant major. 

> Indoor plumbing did not arrive at the 
U.S. Military Academy until 1863; prior 
to that the cadets had to make do with 
outhouses and “thunderpots.” 

> During the 1850s promotion in the U.S. 
Navy was so slow that a lieutenant could 
be expected to be make commander at 
the age of fifty-three and captain at sev- 
enty-four. 

> The sponsor at the christening of the 
innovative ironclad frigate USS New 
Ironsides on May 10, 1862, was eighty- 
three-year-old Commodore Charles 
Stewart, who, some forty-seven years 
before, had commanded the USS Con- 
stitution—“Old Ironsides”—in her last 
victories over the British during the War 
of 1812. 

> So closely did Confederate brigadier 
general Richard L. Page resemble his 
first cousin Robert E. Lee that some pic- 
tures of the two men are almost inter- 
changeable. 


required for legal documents. It con- 
tained a number of seemingly straight- 
forward provisions: 
¢ Arlington House, some 1,100 acres, 
plus several adjacent properties, his 
furnishings, his horses and car- 
riages, and all items that he had in- 
herited from George Washington, 
were bequeathed to his daughter, 
Mrs. Lee, for her use during her life- 
time, after which they were to pass 
to his eldest grandson, George 
Washington Custis Lee, with the 
then-common proviso that G.W.C. 
adopt the Custis name and coat-of- 
arms. 
© White House, some 4,000 acres in 
New Kent County, was to go to his 
second grandson, William Henry 
Fitzhugh Lee. 
 Romancoke, about 4,000 acres in 
King William County, was to go to 
his third and youngest grandson, 
Robert Edward Lee Jr., when he be- 
came of age. 
© Properties on the Virginia Capes, 
and in Stafford, Richmond, West- 
moreland, and Northampton 

Counties, were to be sold to raise 

the money to provide a legacy of 

$10,000 for each of his four grand- 
daughters, Mary, Ann, Agnes, and 

Mildred Lee. 

A lot in Washington D.C. was left 

directly to Lieutenant Colonel Rob- 

entuBuliee, 

* Upon the payment of the legacies 
due his four granddaughters, and 
the clearing of all debts on the other 
properties, Custis ordered the 
emancipation of his slaves at the 
discretion of his executor, but in any 
case within five years of his death. 


To carry these bequests, Custis des- 


| ignated his son-in-law, Robert E. Lee, as 


his executor. At the time of Custis’ death 
in 1857, Lee was assigned to the new 2nd 
Cavalry (since redesignated as the 5th), 


| stationed at San Antonio. Lee naturally 


took leave to attend to his father-in- 


law’s affairs. And then the trouble be- | 


gan. 


The Custis estate had been badly | 


managed. The properties were in disre- 
pair and Custis left debts of over $10,000, 
an enormous sum for the time. Lee soon 
found that he had a full-time job on his 
hands. It was necessary to make a num- 
ber of agricultural and financial im- 


| provements in order to carry out his fa- 


ther-in-law’s wishes. This required a lot 


| of work, not only on Lee’s part, but also 


on that of the Custis slaves. Now, Custis 


| had been a rather benevolent master (if 


such a thing exists), and his slaves seem 


| to have been subject to a rather more lei- 
_ surely work load than was common at | 
| the time. Then too, some of the Custis 


bondsmen seem to have thought that 
they were to be freed within five years 
of their master’s death whatever the con- 
dition of the estate. (In fact, they were 
probably mistaken, for it seems unlikely 
that Virginia law would have permitted 
alienating valuable property with the 
estate still burdened by debt.) So despite 
Lee’s efforts to impose a more rigorous 
work routine, many of the slaves proved 
uncooperative. 

Lee, who was not particularly 


| wealthy and, as a result of his father’s 


wastrel ways, had not grown up as a 
slaveowner, appears to have had prob- 
lems managing the slaves. He attempted 
a number of solutions. Some of the least 
cooperative hands were “hired out”— 
rented for a fee to planters, factory own- 
ers, or shop keepers. This provided some 
income, but also created some problems, 
as several of the slaves in question es- 
caped. Despite these problems, Lee 
seems to have been reluctant to resort 


| to the more traditional slaveowner’s 


methods when confronted with a recal- 
citrant “servant”; at least once—some 


| evidence indicates more than once—he 


arranged for a slave to be whipped, and 
he had to call in the sheriff to do so. 
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Nevertheless, Lee’s efforts to put the 
estate in order eventually began to pay 
off. But it took a lot of time. As a result, 
Lee, who had initially received only two 
month’s leave, ended up being away from 
his regiment from October 1857 through 
February 1860, working more or less full 
time on settling the Custis estate. Dur- 
ing this period the only military duties 
he performed were service on an occa- 
sional court martial and a stint com- 
manding the Marines during John 
Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry in Octo- 
ber 1859. By then Lee had managed to 
get the Custis estate to a point where it 
no longer needed his full-time attention. 
Early in 1860 he returned to active duty 
with the 2nd Cavalry, an assignment in 
which he would remain until the out- 
break of the Civil War. 


only three days later, with the implica- 
tion of freedom for the rest. 


PROFILE 


Silent Battles 


Normally, battles tend to be quite 
noisy. Nevertheless, from time to time 
during the Civil War a curious meteoro- 
logical condition known as an “acoustic 
shadow” resulted in some battles not be- 
ing heard by people close by, or being 
heard by those at unusual distances. 

In his classic work The Civil War Dic- 
tionary, Mark Boatner defined an acous- 
tic shadow as “a phenomenon that results 
in sound being inaudible to persons a 
short distance from the source while the 
same sound may be heard over a hundred 
miles away....” Acoustic shadows seem to 
have played an important role in several 


Wind Shear. Wind can have a seri- 
ous effect on the audibility of sound. 
Since sounds headed into the wind 
“bend” upward, while those headed 
downwind “bend” downward, sounds are 
always heard better at ground level when 
a listener is downwind from the source. 
In addition, since winds aloft are nor- 
mally considerably faster than the winds 
near the ground, they can “bend” the 
sound waves in such a way as to make 
them audible to some people who are 
much farther from the battlefield than 
others. 

Temperature Gradients. Tempera- 
tures vary with altitude. Usually the 
higher one goes, the colder the air. But 
when an inversion exists, the tempera- 
tures at altitude are higher than those at 
ground level, and the sounds will be 


At the First Battle of Hampton Roads (above), the heavy fire directed upon the ironclad CSS Virginia by the old wooden sailing frigates USS Cumberland and 
USS Congress reportedly could not be heard by Confederate troops manning batteries several miles away, due to a strong contrary wind. 


As for his duties as an executor, 
Lee did not actually complete the 
settlement of what he called Custis’ 
“unpleasant legacy” until December 


| 29, 1862, when he issued a writ of 


manumission for nearly two hundred 
of his father-in-law’s slaves. And, in 
fact, he never actually managed to free 
the estate of its debts. By the time he 
issued the “freedom papers,” Arlington 
and many other properties were no 
longer in the family’s possession, hav- 
ing been confiscated by Union forces. 
In any case, freeing the slaves was 
rather moot, since many of them had 
already fled, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation was to come into force 


battles. Surprisingly, although at the time 
the phenomenon was quickly identified, 
and received attention in scientific jour- 
nals and newspaper articles—it even 
formed a plot element in Ambrose 
Bierce’s short story “A Resumed Identity,” 
which appeared in his 1909 collection 
Can Such Things Be?—the effects of 
acoustic shadows have often been over- 
looked. 

An acoustic shadow occurs when 
sound is blocked. There are apparently 
three ways in which this can happen: 

Sound Absorption. When some ma- 
terial obstacle between the source and re- 
ceiver of the sound interferes with its 
transmission, such as a thick forest. 
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“bent” back toward the ground, therefore 
not traveling very far. A common cause 
of an inversion is fog or thunder storms, 
though nowadays smog will do nicely as 
well. 

The “bending”—technically termed 
“refraction” —of the sound, whatever the 
cause, can result in it “bouncing” several 
times. Thus, there can be alternating 
bands of audibility and silence at vary- 
ing distances from the actual battle. This 
phenomenon was observed during many 
of the most notable battles of the Civil 
War, and may have actually played a role 
in the outcomes of some. What follows 
should be considered a mere sampler of 
some of the battles—in the briefest out- 


i it +9 
Famous Leaders and Battle Scenes of the Civil War 


line—that were affected by acoustic 
shadows. 

PORT ROYAL (November 7, 1861). 
The sounds from the Union warships 
bombarding the Confederate batter- 
ies defending the Port Royal inlet were 
not heard by troops on transports a 
couple of miles offshore, apparently 
due to a strong onshore wind, al- 
though they were reportedly audible 
at St. Augustine, Florida, about one 
hundred fifty miles to the south- 
southwest. 

THE FIRST BATTLE OF HAMPTON 
ROADS (March 8, 1862). The heavy fir- 
ing directed upon the ironclad CSS Vir- 
ginia by the old wooden sailing frigates 
USS Cumberland and USS Congress ap- 
parently could not be heard by Confed- 
erate troops manning batteries about 3 
1/2 miles away, due to a strong contrary 
wind. 

FAIR OAKS (May 31, 1862). Also 
known as Seven Pines, the outcome of 
Fair Oaks was very definitely affected by 
an acoustic shadow. The battle was Con- 
federate general Joseph E. Johnston’s 
first counterattack against Major Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan’s Army of the 
Potomac, then very close to Richmond 
on the east. Johnston planned to fall on 
the isolated Union IV Corps, intending 
to attack it frontally, and then, once a 
major engagement had developed, to 
commit a fresh division against its flank. 
This division was to attack when the 
sounds of the main action reached 
Johnston’s headquarters, about two 
miles northwest of the fighting. Despite 
some delays during the approach 
march, the main attack on the IV Corps 
developed nicely. This should have been 
the signal to commit the fresh division, 
but Johnston never heard the sounds of 
the fighting, despite the fact that it was 
quite audible to the people of Rich- 
mond, some five to ten miles farther 
west. As a result, the IV Corps was able 
to effect a fighting withdrawal. 

The acoustics at Fair Oaks were ap- 
parently affected by all three phenom- 
ena—wind shear, temperature inver- 
sion, and the presence of some dense 
forest between Johnston and the attack- 
ing divisions. Heavy thunderstorms that 
had passed through the area the night 
before probably played a particularly 
important role in creating the tempera- 
ture inversion. 


GAINES’ MILL (June 27, 1862). 
Gaines’ Mill was an attempt by Lee to 
crush the rump of the Army of the 
Potomac north of the Chickahominy 
River, while holding its main body on the 
south side. While an acoustic shadow was 
observed during the battle, it had a much 
less dramatic impact on the fighting than 
at Fair Oaks. One Confederate soldier 
watching the battle from the southern 
side of the Chickahominy River reported 
that although he and his comrades could 
“distinctly see the Confederate lines ad- 
vancing to the attack through the open 
ground beyond the Chickahominy 
swamp, and could distinguish the direc- 
tion of the lines of battle by the by the 
volume of smoke arising from the woods 
... it was all like a pantomime; not a 
sound could be heard, neither the tre- 
mendous roar of the musketry nor even 
the reports of the artillery.” 

Acontemporary explanation for the 
acoustic shadow on that occasion sug- 
gests that the alternating pattern of 
swamp, forest, and cultivated land that 
characterized the valley of the Chicka- 
hominy, working in combination with 
the high heat and (continued on page 96) 
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GABOR BORITT 


NEW BIRTH: GETTYSBURG 


The battle devastated Gettysburg. A people traumatized by the three days of fighting—the greatest 
battle in American history—were left with nearly twenty-one thousand wounded, and almost no medical 
personnel. The two armies, expecting another major encounter, took most of their medical staff with them 
when they moved south. Gettysburg was left with the greatest man-made emergency of American history. 


The town coped, however inadequately at first, and in time 
help came. But people had to recover their spirits, too. This 
they did by helping the wounded, by trying to resume normal 
life, and, above all, by coming together to create the Soldiers’ 
National Cemetery. This last idea infused Gettysburg with fresh 
spirit. New birth. The town had understood immediately that 
it had become historic, and quickly lawyer David McConaughy 
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proposed erecting a monument to the soldiers at Evergreen 
Cemetery, which, he thought, also happened to be “the center 
and apex of the battle-field.”’ He also suggested saving impor- 
tant parts of the “battlefield itself, with its natural and artificial 
defences, preserved and perpetuated in exact form and condi- 
tion they presented during the battle.... There could be no more 
fitting and expressive memorial of the heroic valor and signal 


a i‘ 


triumphs of our army.” Some of the leading members of the 
community immediately got behind the idea.” 

Then the squabbling started. In some part the issue was 
local versus national control. If McConaughy, the president of 
Evergreen Cemetery, wanted it to be the resting place for the 
honored dead, another young lawyer, David Wills, proposed a 
separate national cemetery. Wills won. Public appeals were 
made; an officer of the Christian Commission wrote of the need 
for the cemetery “to avoid the disgrace which would be upon 
us as a nation.”’ The idea “suggested itself,” the official report 
would later say, but people continue to wrangle over credit.* 
Some thought that a New Yorker, former army surgeon 
Theodore Dimon, had the idea first. Surely many others talked 
about it. How to deal with the war dead had been on the na- 
tional consciousness since 1861. The solution came out of the 
clearing air of Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania governor Andrew Curtin came to the town 
quickly after the battle and was appalled by what he found. “The 
heart sickened at the sights that presented themselves at every 
step ... remains of our brave ... partially covered with earth ... 
left wholly unburied.” “Other sights” were “too shocking” to 
describe in official documents.° Opened graves left open, bones 


scattered, bodies dug out and mutilated by dogs, hogs, or wild 
animals. Skulls “kicked around like footballs.”® “And this, too, 
on Pennsylvania soil!’ The governor wanted action and chose 
Wills as his agent, who went at the task with great energy. 
Wills, an Adams County native who was raised by a single 
father (his mother having died when he was four years old), 
had graduated from Gettysburg College then worked for a year 
in Alabama before returning North to study law under 
Thaddeus Stevens. At the start of 1854 he began his practice in 


| Gettysburg and rose rapidly. Governor Curtin had a good eye, 


and when he picked the dynamic Wills as his agent, he got all 
that he had hoped for. The young lawyer bought land—some 
of it an apple orchard that had to be dug up root and branch. 
He made friends (and enemies) in the process. He obtained the 
support of the governors of the states that had “soldier-dead 
on the battle field.”* He, and others, too, started to think about 
the dedication of the new cemetery. 


Crowds gathering for the dedication ceremony of the 
Gettysburg National Cemetery. Courtesy Gettysburg 


| National Military Park. 
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To design the burying grounds, Wills hired “the celebrated 
rural architect” William Saunders. He is “at the head of his 
profession in this country,” editor Henry Stahle declared in the 
Compiler, the country’s leading “landscape gardener and 
horticulturalist.”'” The Scottish immigrant had created the first 


rural cemetery in the country, Mt. Auburn in Massachusetts. | 
In Gettysburg he shaped a sacred space on a triangular field | 


that “overlooks the whole battlefield.”"! 

By mid-October the people of Gettysburg knew that they 
would have a grand consecration ritual of the new cemetery, 
“an immense concourse of people, probably fifty thousand.” 
The great orator Edward Everett would deliver the dedication 
speech, with President Lincoln also present to participate in 
the ceremonies. A very large number of other dignitaries would 
come, as would bands and the military; Gettysburg would pro- 
duce “one of the most imposing and interesting occasions ever 
witnessed in the United States.”!* Lawyer Wills, and his gover- 
nor, had great ambitions. 

Curtin most likely procured Lincoln’s acceptance, though 


none could be certain whether a crisis might interfere. What- | 


ever the governor told Wills, the young lawyer informed every- 
one that the president was coming. He did not even bother— 
or find time—to get off the formal invitation to the White House 
until the start of the following month. Then his invitation made 
clear that he understood soldiers: they were men willing to die 
but they were not willing to be forgotten. As late as November 
16 Curtin wrote to the editor of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, Morton McMichael, that “although not definitely settled 
when I left Washington I have no doubt the President will go.” 
The governor had been at the White House two days earlier.'> 

October 23 was to be the day of dedication, but Everett 


could not accept. “It is doubtful whether, during the whole | 


month of October, I shall have a day at my command,” he wrote 
to Wills. The venerable orator would not say that he was recov- 
ering from serious illness, but did explain that the work will 
“demand as full a narrative” of the battle as time will permit, 
and also a “discussion of the political character of the great 
struggle.” Everett did not wish to speak at a cemetery still with- 
out its honored dead. Burials would not start until November, 
and Everett knew that his words would be “more effective” ut- 
tered over the remains of the brave. Unlike Wills, the seasoned 
orator understood the importance of surroundings. He would 
be glad to come to Gettysburg, but November 19 was the earli- 
est he could do this. So that became the date.!* 

The Everett-inspired postponement of the dedication was 
well enough. The digging up of bodies had been stopped by the 
military for August and September, and Wills himself thought 
that “proper respect for the health of this community” suggested 
that it not start again until cold whether came.'° The fear of 
pestilence had infused Gettysburg. So there would be at least 
some graves in the national cemetery by the time the big day 
arrived. “The affair will be a magnificent one, editor Robert G. 
Harper of the Adams Sentinel predicted in September.!® 

The papers also reported Saunders arriving and laying out 
the grounds. He created a semi-circular shape for the graves, 
arranged by states, and reserved the two ends for the unknown, 


with a separate space for the U.S. Regulars, who belonged to | 
the entire nation. Saunders would have preferred intermingling | 


the bodies, but the states insisted on individual placement. At 
least no distinction was made between soldier and officer. 
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Saunders also reserved space for a monument to the dead in 
the center of the semi-circle. The “National sepulchre,” as Curtin 
wrote, would be magnificent.'” “Such was the origin,” the re- 
port on the cemetery to the Pennsylvania legislature would ex- 
plain, “of this final resting place for the remains of our departed 
heroes, who nobly laid down their lives a sacrifice on their 
country’s altar, for the sake of Universal Freedom and the pres- 
ervation of the Union.”!® 

The Pennsylvania governor corresponded with the gover- 
nors of the states whose soldiers died in the battle. All were 
invited. Telegrams were exchanged; officials were eager to come. 
Francis Pierpont of the new state of West Virginia wrote: “I will 
be with you at one o'clock on the seventeenth inst.”!? Some 
governors could not come, as their legislatures were in session. 
Delaware had an election. Minnesota’s Edward Salomon tele- 
graphed: “the draft is now in progress.”?? And Wisconsin’s 
Alexander Ramsey: “I leave on the next boat & If I can get 
through in time will be with you.”?! 


Gettysburg got back on its feet. People grew aware of the 
beauty around them: they were alive. The town’s spirits soared, 
The same passion of the community that just before the start 
of the war had brought it the railroad, that built the beautiful 
new station, the warehouses, the courthouse, now focused on 
the coming dedication of the national cemetery. The Novem- 
ber days passed and Wills outlined in detail for Curtin, and the 
public, what would take place on the 19th. The words “immense 
concourse of people” kept reappearing. The newspapers 
brimmed with excitement. “Largest preparations .. .extra loco- 
motives... fine display of military... Rev. Dr. Stockton... Mr. 
Everett ... President Lincoln . . .Odd Fellows .. .Governors ... 


| Heads of Departments...” The leading citizens formed an “en- 


Both Library of Congress 


ergetic” committee. Homes were to be opened to the masses of | 
strangers “and thus maintain the reputation of the town for 
generous hospitality.” A modest uniform price was suggested 
for room and board. “A magnificent flag” on a pole over one 
hundred feet high went into the Diamond, as locals called the 
center square—“all honor to the ladies.”*” 

Pilgrims started arriving early. The town got in a frenzy, 
“(fast filling up with visitors.” Wind knocked down the giant 
flagpole on Little Round Top and was replaced. A large plat- 
form for the dignitaries went up at the cemetery with a flag- 
pole in front of it. “Juvenile poles” and patriotic buntings 
sprouted all over town. A great graphic—“Panorama of the 
War”—depicting the Civil War battles from their start in South 
Carolina to the present moment arrived for exhibition. Gen- 
eral George Meade’s letter to Wills regreted that “army duties” 
prevented him from attending but expressed “deep and grate- 


ful feelings . . . for the tender care of its heroic dead.””” 


nor Richard Yates at the Cooper Institute in New York got re- 
ported in detail. “When free schools and the true aristocracy of 
this land—tfree labor—is established, we shall again have a true 
Union and a glorious country. But there will be no peace until 
slavery is destroyed .... Mr. Lincoln could not move faster than 
God and providence permitted. When he [Yates] telegraphed 


| to President Lincoln his fiery dispatch for confiscation and 


emancipation, Old Abe telegraphed back: “Dick, hold still and 
see the salvation of God? [Tremendous cheering.] There has 
been great complaint that we have interfered with men’s rights, 


| but when a traitor is convicted and hung, he is only getting his 


rights. They only have the right to be hung on this earth, the 
divine right to be damned forever after. [Cheers.]” Gettysburg 
was getting ready for “an event such as has never been witnessed 
before in this country,” reported the StaréBanner.*> 

As great new energy invigorated the community, it was paid 
for, in no small part, by the people who reburied the dead. On 
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Illinois governor Richard Yates. 


Gettysburg National Military Park 


Library of Congress 
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National Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, as it appeared in 1913. 


Politics remained ever present. A “Copperhead” hotel 
keeper in neighboring Littlestown refused accommodation to 
a soldier on his way to the ceremonies. “Outrageous Treatment,” 
blared a heading in the Republican StareBanner. The report 
explained that the soldier was traveling “to attend the raising 
and burying his two sons, both of whom were killed in the battle 
of Gettysburg. In addition to this he had three brothers killed in 
the same battle, and he was himself wounded in the arm and 
the breast.”?4 Sensationalism was alive and well in town. 

The Reverend Professor Henry Baugher, president of the 
college, lectured on the battle, no doubt more soberly. Others 
gave patriotic talks, too. The “Stirring Speech” of Illinois gover- 


October 27 the work of exhuming the bodies had begun.”° Lo- 
cate a grave on the battlefield. Dig it up. You don’t know what 


| you are going to find. On the first day’s battlefield, mostly uni- 


dentified skeletons. All body matters had rotted away, or had 
been eaten up. The Confederates had taken the field on that 
first day and had no time to bury enemy soldiers. For nearly a 
week the Rebs held the ground. Soaring heat and drenching rains 
beat on the dead bodies, and began to decompose them. Then 
the Union army retook the land and soldiers buried soldiers, 
getting rid of the stinking bodies quickly. There was not much 
time to find out who they were. The burial squads covered the 


| dead with dirt and followed after the army that followed Lee. 
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Now the bodies were dug up. Dig the dirt. What you'll find 
in most spots will depend on the soil. Heavy clay and marshy 


land preserves bodies; sandy soil leaves nothing but bones. Some | 
of the bodies were partially decomposed. You lift them up and | 


they come apart. Flies, they seem like millions, hovered around. 
Everywhere. A nightmare. The stench was unbearable. But the 


work had to go on. Some of the dead were almost wholly pre- 


served. They almost looked alive. Like some of the dead horses. | 


Many men had been buried in trenches. Two, four, fifteen 
bodies in a trench. In some, a hundred and fifty soldiers lie. 
Maybe more. There were also individual graves “with no mark 
whatever to show who sleeps there,” a visitor noted. Some had 
“a stick with the initials scratched on it.’2” Many other graves 
were marked, or had been once. A rough board, a name scrawled 
on with pencil. Sometimes the name of the unit was marked. 


But July, August, September, and most of October had gone by | 


before the reburials started. The sun had bleached the names 
off in many cases, or the rains had washed them faint on the 
rough planks. 

Who was this dead man? Many graves had not been 
marked. Men barely buried. By now some graves were level with | 
the ground. First, summer overgrew them with new life, and 
then, after autumn came, they were covered with wilted weeds 
or dead leaves. Had there been any humans here at all? 


Union dead on the Gettysburg battlefield. Confederates had removed 
the shoes from the feet of these soldiers. 


Massachusetts sent its own contingent to do the work and 
hired locals to help. New York sent men too, at least to repaint 
headboards before all writing disappeared. But the task over- 
whelmed them. Individuals came “by thousands” and opened 
graves, looking for loved ones, closing them poorly when find- 
ing a stranger. Undertakers did a booming business. Many 
worked carelessly. They left graves open, bones and hair scat- 
tered. Grisly fields became even grislier. 

Black men dug up the bodies under the leadership of Basil 
Biggs. Eight to ten black men working in a gang from early 
morning to late at night. If you worked hard, you made money. 
The pay was good—for black men. Thirty-four bids were made 
to rebury the Union dead, from $1.59 to $8 to per body. A local 
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Above: A page from a book listing 
names of the dead on the George 
Washington Rose farm. 


white man, F.U. Biesecker, had the low- 
est bid and got the job. He hired Biggs. 
Or perhaps Biesecker had done the bid- 
ding for Biggs because a “colored” man 
would have had a hard time getting a 
contract. 

If the dead had been “well buried,” 
the harder was the job.”® Each body had 
to be examined, Union or Confederate. 
If the enemy, you left him there. Cover 
him up with dirt and be done. They'll 
stay there for years. Some will stay there 
forever. Farmers will plow over them, 
bones will come up and be thrown away. 
And gravedigger, you wasted your time because you don’t get 
paid for Confederates. Still, you must open every grave you find 
unless plainly marked as enemy. 

A white drayman and photographer, Samuel Weaver, su- 
perintended the exhumations. He kept records of every name 
found, recorded every item recovered. No grave could be opened 
unless he was present. Some believed that one could be never 
careful enough with the black grave diggers. Though, in fair- 
ness, some, like Biggs, grew to be much respected. Black or white, 
errors crept in—some men were misidentified and buried in 
the wrong graves. Rebs slipped into the National Cemetery, too. 

When you open a grave you first look to see if the uniform 
is blue or gray. But often you cannot tell what you have found. 


So you search the dead for identifying documents and valu- 
ables. Awful job poking into the decomposing clothing of de- 
composing bodies. Weaver does it with an iron hook.?? He must 
also examine every bit of clothing, “everything about the body 
to find the name,” as he’ll report. “Relics” found can help a great 
deal. Men can be identified by “pocket diaries, by letters, by 
names in Bible, or Testament, by photographs, names in pock- 
etbooks, descriptive list, express receipts, medals, names on 
some part of clothing, or on belt, or cartridge-box, &c., &c.”*9 

Some rebel soldiers “stole” blue pantaloons, so they might 
have been buried in them. But they would never go into battle 
with a blue coat. That was a good way to get killed by your own. 
So that helped to separate friend from foe. Rebels wore cotton; 
patriots wool. Rebel shoes got made differently. But then shoes 
sometimes got mixed up. If all else failed, the cotton of the rebels’ 
undershirts gave them away. Traitors found, traitors stay in the 
ground. 

Some fields where rebels fell had “arms, legs, and skulls” 
staring out of the ground, a seminary student wrote. A soldier 
spoke of places that had the “appearance of a vast bone yard.”>! 
Yet, bit by bit, the Republican Sentinel reported, “considerable 
feeling in and around Gettysburg” emerged in favor of setting 
apart land for the Confederate dead. The ground should not be 
close to “our own National Cemetery . . . but let it be done, for 
the sake of common humanity. 
The hostility of the dead has 
ceased; and let them be in a spot 
where a father, a mother, a sister 
or brother, can visit their last rest- 
ing place, ‘when this cruel war is 
over.”** Southerners should pay 


Right: Photograph taken by Pe- 
ter Weaver in the spring of 1864 
at Hanover, Pennsylvania, of 
buried Union soldiers being dug 
up for transportation to the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Gettysburg. 
Below: Photo of Confederates 


in shallow graves near the Rose 
farm. 
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for the work, editor Harper suggested. But the Confederacy had 
other problems to deal with. Their dead remained where they 
were. 

When the news of “the exposed condition rebel dead” 
reached Governor Curtin, he ordered the graves and burial 
trenches covered before the ceremonies started on the 19th.*? 
Some discussion even took place about establishing a Confed- 
erate cemetery, spearheaded by the brother of New York’s 
Democratic governor and presidential hopeful, Horatio 
Seymour. Then there was the good doctor John W.C. O’Neal, 
Virginia born, and thus, though a graduate of the local college, 
with loyalties suspect. He had come from Baltimore to Gettys- 
burg months earlier to start a medical practice. As he made his 
rounds, he recorded the names and locations of many Confed- 


_ erate dead. Weaver, too, kept records. He was sometimes as- 


sisted by his son, Rufus Benjamin Weaver, another graduate of 
the college, who would become a professor of anatomy in 
Philadelphia’s Hahnemann medical school. The relatives and 


| friends who, years later, would try to recover the bodies of their 
| loved ones in gray will have O’Neal and the Weavers to thank. 
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“May the Lord bless you is the prayer of many Southern hearts,” 
one mother would write in 1866.°4 But as for the National Cem- 
etery, much of the North seemed well satisfied that “none but 
loyal soldiers of the Union lie here.”*° 


oir 


When a working squad dug up remains, it put them in 
coffins. Weaver recorded name, company, and regiment on the 
coffin, and assigned it a number. He did the same in a ledger. 
When a headboard was found, it was nailed to the coffin. Then 
Biggs would send one of his men with his two-horse team to 
haul nine coffins at a time to the cemetery. A white boy, Leander 
Warren, thirteen years old, hauled only six with his father’s one- 
horse wagon. On a good day of “close hauling,” when the disin- 
terred bodies did not have too far to go to the cemetery, the 
men could handle sixty bodies a day. But many of the dead had 


| tocomea long way. Some were brought from as far as Hanover, 
_ fifteen miles distant. Another of Weaver’s sons, photographer 


| Peter, would take a picture there.*° 
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Sometimes relatives stood by when bodies were dug up. 
Peter Weaver’s photo would show a woman and a child among 
others. What would come out of the earth? A skeleton? Bones 
with flesh hanging on them? Or someone who almost appeared 
to have died only yesterday? A hand or other body parts might 
be missing. A sweetheart might faint, or a mother. Sometimes 
relatives would take the loved one away home. But, as Nurse 
Emily Souder, who had worked with the wounded for months 
after the battle, told many, “The Cemetery at Gettysburg is the 
most honorable burying- place a soldier can have.” She predicted 
that “Like Mount Vernon, it will be a place of pilgrimage for 
the nation.”?” 

When the coffins arrived at the cemetery, teams of men 
did the burials under the direction of surveyor James S. 
Townsend. This was not as repugnant a job as pulling up the 
decomposing dead. This was a good job, so white men did it. At 
least one of them was a Confederate deserter. “Quite a boy,” 
Lile Miller wrote her husband Sergeant Michael Miller, then 
fighting with the Union army in far away Virginia. He was 
boarding with the Miller family, “digging and burying at the 
Nathunal Cemetery.”** Holes were dug four feet deep. Coffins 
were put in and covered with earth. This process was repeated, 
on and on, hundreds, thousands, all buried according to the 
Saunders plan. Weaver and Townsend kept separate lists and 
each evening Wills compared them. 

Between October and the following March, with a break 
between because of the winter’s frozen ground, the grave dig- 
gers moved 3,354 bodies. Massachusetts, handling its own dead, 
would add 158 more men. But nearly twice the number of graves 
had to be opened “in searching for the remains of our fallen 
heroes.” Weaver “firmly believed” that not a “single mistake” 
was made “taking the body of a rebel for a Union soldier.” In- 
deed, astoundingly, very few mistakes were made.*? 

Weaver carefully packed valuables, making countless 
bundles, just as the Christian Commission did for those who 
died at the hospitals. In some places Gettysburg mementoes 
went on exhibit. But the treasures, “valueless to others,” often 
reached family and friends. When names and addresses were 
known, the packages were mailed immediately to the survi- 
vors. “Words would fail to describe the grateful relief that this 
work has brought to many a sorrowing households,” Wills 
noted. They would know for certain what happened to their 
loved ones and that they got properly buried in the Soldiers’ 
National Cemetery.” 

The list of articles that could not be mailed to friends and 
relatives was printed: 287 bundles. “Maine: Unknown, 20th 
Regiment, Testament, and letter signed Anna Grove”; “Con- 
necticut: William Cannell, letters, $8 rebel money, diary, &c.”; 
“New York: Theodore Bogart, Company I, 120th Regiment, 
medal, breastpin, pencil”; “Solomon Lesser, $30 in gold, $6 in 
greenbacks, and certificates of deposit for $300 in German Sav- 
ings Bank, New York” (The bounty for signing up was often 
$300. An immigrant who had no family might carry all his 
worldly goods upon himself.); “Pennsylvania: James Kelley, 
Company K, 69th Regiment, ambrotype, sixty cents, comb, 
medal”; “New Jersey: J.F. 7th Regiment, knife, fork, and spoon”; 
“Ohio: B.E. Pontious, Company D, 29th Regiment, letter, ring, 
diary, book and glass”; “Michigan: James F. Bedel, Company F. 
7th Regiment, muster roll list, and certificate of back pay from 
April to July, diary, &c.”; “Unknown, supposed New York, am- 
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_ for the “Unknown. 


_ brotype of mother and two daughters.” Nine hundred and sev- 


enty-nine nameless soldiers were buried in the plot reserved 
4d 


This was the place where, on November 19, 1863, the Presi- 
dent of the United States had to explain to the people why the 


_ bloody war must go on. 


GABOR BORITT serves as the Fluhrer Professor of Civil War 
Studies and as the founding director of the Civil War Institute 
at Gettysburg College. This article is based on his new book 
The Gettysburg Gospel: The Lincoln Speech that Nobody Knows 
(Simon & Schuster), the work of many long years. For more, 
visit: www.GettysburgGospel.com. 


mission. Hereafter PHMS. Ac- 
tually the letter ends with the 
words “the President will go di- 
rect by Baltimore,” but other 
evidence makes clear that Lin- 
coln was not certain about go- 
ing until two days before the 
event, and so the last part of the 
sentence remains unquoted to 
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To read an interview with author Gabor Boritt, visit 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


and click on the “Author Q&A” link. 


THIS ISSUE'S FRONT COVER FEATURES “Time to Fight” by Dale Gallon. 
The painting depicts Major General John Reynolds (foreground, on black 
horse) on the Emmitsburg Road in Gettysburg preparing to commit his [ 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac to the fight on July 1, 1863. 


For more information call: 


(717) 334-0430 or visit www.gallon.com 


—Jeff Shaara 
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The story of the greatest man-made disaster of 
American history engulfing Gettysburg after the battle, 
the devastated town’s rebirth, how and why Lincoln went 
there, the surprising things that then occurred, what 
he exactly said, and how words few thought great at 
first grew into American Gospel. 


“Masterful” —Gary Gallagher 
“Definitive book” —David Herbert Donald 
“Revelatory” —Harold Holzer 


“Innovative, unique, and moving” 
—James McPherson 


“Magisterial . . . instant classic” 
—Doris Kearns Goodwin 


“The key ingredient most often missing from 
historical texts is the sense of STORY, that which grabs 
us, holds us in place, carries us back to the past and 
allows us to enjoy being there. What is also missing from 
most historical texts is that special ingredient, which 
might, dare I say, ENTERTAINS us. This book is an 
unexpected surprise, meaningful, entertaining, and full 
of fresh and untrammeled imagery. Gabor Boritt has 
given us something that many historians simply fail to 
do—he has given us a terrific read.” 

— Jeff Shaara, bestselling author of 
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The Battle — 


efore dawn on January 1, 1863, | 
Confederate forces under the 


command of Major General John | 


Bankhead Magruder recaptured the city 
of Galveston in an engagement that 
would deserve to be a finalist, if not the 
outright winner, in a contest to select the 
strangest battle of the Civil War. What 
makes this battle so unusual? To begin 
with, Galveston was the only major port 
city recaptured by the Confederates after 
falling to the Union. Hailed by Confed- 
erate officials at the time as “the most 
dashing affair of the war, Jefferson Davis 
himself called Magruder’s victory a “bril- 
liant exploit,’ noting that “the boldness of 
the conception and the daring and skill 
of [the battle plan’s] execution were 


alveston 


crowned by results substantial as well as 
splendid.” These results were indeed 
unique. At the end of the war Galveston 
was the last remaining major Confeder- 
ate port, surviving as a haven for block- 
ade-runners until its surrender in June 
1865.' 

In the fall of 1862 it certainly did not 
appear that Galveston had any long-term 
future as a Confederate port. Almost as 
soon as he assumed command of the 
Confederate Department of Texas in 
1861, General Paul Octave Hebert took 
one look at a map and determined that 
Galveston, as an exposed city on the tip 
of an island, could not be successfully 
defended. Instead, he ordered that only 
token resistance be made to any attempt 
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by the Federals to land and seize the city. 
Thus, when a Union naval force finally 
entered Galveston Bay on October 4, 
1862, the Confederate battery at Fort 
Point fired only one shot at the advanc- 
ing fleet. Then, in accordance with Gen- 
eral Hebert’s orders, the gun that had fired 
the shot was spiked and the Confederates 
began an orderly evacuation from 
Galveston Island to the mainland. There, 
they concentrated their resources at Fort 
Hebert, named after the general who had 
elected to abandon Galveston to the en- 
emy.” 

In command of the Federal fleet that 
captured Galveston was Commodore 
William B, Renshaw, whose orders were 
to interrupt the coastal trade that still 


>» 


a 


a 7 
flourished along the Texas coast despite 
the Federal blockade. The best way to in- 
terrupt this trade, Renshaw had been in- 
structed by Admiral David Glasgow 
Farragut, was to enter Galveston Bay and 
capture the city of Galveston, the state’s 
largest port. As Farragut emphasized re- 
peatedly in Renshaw’s orders, Galveston 
was the key to commercial activity in 
Texas. Before the war, two-thirds of the 
cotton exported from Texas had departed 
from a Galveston dock, and the “Island 
City,’ as it was known, had become the 
home of a sophisticated manufacturing 
and service business catering to the ship- 
ping trade. To control Texas, Farragut re- 
alized, the Union had to seize and hold 
Galveston. Thus, when Commodore 


Kuhn’s Wharf, Galveston, Texas, in 1 861. 


ae d 
Renshaw reported that he had easily en- 
tered Galveston Harbor and captured the 
city, Admiral Farragut was elated. The 
pieces seemed to be falling easily into 
place. “All we want, Farragut promised 
navy officials in Washington, “is a few sol- 
diers to hold the places, and we will soon 
have the whole coast.” 

Capturing and holding the Texas 
coast did not turn out to be as easy as 
Farragut hoped. To begin with, the army 
found it difficult to spare “the few soldiers 
to hold the places” that the admiral’s plan 
required. Commodore Renshaw’s fleet 
had a few marines as part of its normal 
ship’s guard, but he lacked the infantry 
force that would enable him to occupy 
and exercise control over Galveston. At 


first, this did not seem to be much of a 
problem. Most of the city’s inhabitants 
had fled inland and the remaining citi- 
zens were either Union sympathizers or 
willing to act as if they were. As one 
Union marine recorded their warm re- 
ception upon first landing: 
We found the wharves of the town 
[Galveston] guarded by the fire- 
men in full uniform, by orders of 
the Mayor, and on landing they es- 
corted us to the custom-house. 
The Mayor here received us, and 
expressed his pleasure at seeing 
the city once more about to pass 
into Union hands. He delivered 
the keys to Captain Wainwright of 
the Harriet Lane, who immedi- 
ately took possession of the build- 
ing and proceeded to the roof 
with a proper guard and raised the 
flag. The battalion presented arms 
as the colors were flung to the 
breeze, and the crowd of specta- 
tors expressed their delight in 
various patriotic remarks. Alto- 
gether it was quite a gala occasion 
for the marines and sailors and 
when we marched back to the 
boats nearly every one of our 
muskets was decorated with flow- 
ers, which the women and chil- 
dren gave to us. Of the people of 
Galveston we must say, that a 
more respectable and well be- 
haved set we have never seen. Not 
a single sentry had to be detailed 
to keep the crowd back from the 
line. The modest distance kept by 
the ladies showed their good 
breeding, and the conduct of the 
numerous youngsters was a good 
example for the youth of our 
Northern cities.” 

Renshaw’s reception had been sur- 
prisingly cordial, but he realized that his 
exposed position in Galveston Harbor 
was potentially hazardous. Therefore, he 
ordered a detail to raise the United States 
flag over the Custom House every day and 
then prudently instructed them and the 
rest of his forces to retreat to the ships at 
night for safety. Renshaw thought that this 
day-only occupation was to be a tempo- 
rary thing. After all, Farragut had prom- 
ised Renshaw that the army was in the 
process of sending thousands of men to 
aid him in occupying Galveston. But, as 
Renshaw soon came to realize, the admi- 
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ral was having a difficult time living up 
to his promise. Farragut had repeatedly 
begged General Benjamin Butler for the 
troops necessary to hold Galveston and 
had passed along the army’s assurances 
that the troops were on the way and 
should arrive any day. Months went by, 
however, and the promised infantry force 
failed to materialize. As Commodore 
Renshaw began reporting rumors that he 
was about to be attacked, his demands for 
troops became increasingly shrill and 
adamant. Finally, when Renshaw dared to 
suggest that he might have to withdraw if 
the promised troops did not appear soon, 
Admiral Farragut exploded: 
Has it come to this, that four gun- 
boats, armed with 8 9, and 11- 
inch guns, are to be driven out 
of a harbor by the report of some 
“reliable person” that prepara- 
tions are making to drive them 
out of the harbor? Are you will- 
ing, captain, that I should make 
such a statement to the honor- 
able Secretary [of the Navy]— 
that we have abandoned the 
ports of Texas because of reports 
that they were making to drive us 
out? I trust not. The gunboats 
must hold Galveston until the 
army arrives, and I have no doubt 
that when you are attacked you 
will make a defense that will do 
credit to the Navy as well as your- 
selves.° 
The rumors that the Confederates 
were about to attack continued to inten- 
sify, and Renshaw finally concluded that 
his duty required him at least to warn his 
crew of the threat. Accordingly, during the 
first week of November 1862 he called all 
of the officers and crew of the Westfield 
(his flagship) together and delivered an 
ominous speech. As one marine re- 
corded, 
“My lads,” said he, “I have called 
you together to tell you that there 
is a rumor afloat that an attempt 
will be made some of these 
nights to drive us from the har- 
bor, by some rebel steamers, and 
I have reason to believe there is 
some truth in the rumor. Now 
what I want to impress on you is 
that you must keep your eyes 
wide open, to prevent a surprise; 
be ready at your guns at the first 
alarm. I know I have a good 


crew—I couldn't wish a better set 
of men; but here in an enemy’s 
country I can’t impress it upon 
your minds too strongly to be 
vigilant. If we are attacked at all 
it will be by boats drawing very 
little water, and they may come 
upon us without coming though 
the channel; and their object will 
be to board us. So you must keep 
your eyes all around you; for if 
they get alongside before we are 
ready to receive them, or before 
our anchor is up, they may stand 
a pretty good job of succeeding; 
but if we are under weigh, I 
know—with the good stout en- 
gine of the Westfield and her gal- 
lant crew—we can sink and de- 
stroy a good half-dozen of them. 
I am fully determined not to be 
driven from here,and 1 know you 
will stand by me to the last to 
prevent such a thing. I have not 
the least doubt of your bravery; 
I have had sufficient proofs of 
that, but what I want to impress 
upon you is to be, if possible, 
more vigilant. As I said before, if 
they catch us napping they may 
succeed, but if we are wide awake 
when they come, I'll be d—d if 
they will.”® 

The intelligence that Renshaw had 
received was surprisingly accurate. There 
was indeed a Confederate threat assem- 
bling against him, and the plan of attack 
certainly did involve shallow draft vessels 
as Renshaw warned his crew. What 
Renshaw did not know, and thus could 
not prepare to counter, was that he was 
about to be the victim of one of the bold- 
est battle plans of the war, a plan con- 
ceived by a newly arrived Confederate 
commander. 

Major General John Bankhead 
Magruder arrived in Texas with his repu- 
tation under a cloud. Called “Prince John” 
by his many friends in the old army be- 
cause of his theatrical manner, Magruder 
was a creative and experienced soldier. He 
had graduated from West Point in 1830 
and had fought with distinction as an ar- 
tillery officer in the Mexican War. When 
the Civil War broke out, Magruder ten- 
dered his service to his native state of Vir- 
ginia. He had experienced some early suc- 
cess leading small bodies of troops in the 
area around Richmond. However, during 
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the concluding phase of the Seven Days 
Campaign in the summer of 1862, 
Magruder lost the confidence of Robert 
E. Lee and directed an attack at Malvern 
Hill that proved to be costly and ineffec- 
tive. Because of these failures and rumors 
that Magruder had been drinking, Con- 
federate military officials in Richmond 
decided to transfer him to the Depart- 
ment of the Trans-Mississippi and place 
him in charge of the defense of Texas. At 
the beginning of November 1862 
Magruder arrived in Houston, where he 
was hailed as a hero and savior.’ 

By the time Magruder reached Hous- 
ton, the nearby port city of Galveston was 
already under the control of the Union 
navy. But unlike his predecessor General 
Hebert, Magruder was not content to let 
Galveston stay in the hands of the enemy. 
During the long trip south from Virginia 
to Texas, the general had studied a map 
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of the Gulf Coast, and come to the con- 
clusion that Galveston was the key to the 
survival of the Confederacy in the West. 
As he wrote to Lieutenant General E. 
Kirby Smith, “In my judgment, Texas is 
virtually the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment, and the railroads of Galveston and 
Houston are virtually Texas. For whoever 
is the master of the railroads of Galveston 
and Houston is virtually master of Texas, 
and this is not the case with any other part 
of Texas.”* 

The more he studied the problem the 
more Magruder became convinced that 
he had to take quick action to recapture 
Galveston. But how in the world was he 
going to do it? He had almost nothing in 
the way of forces to work with and the 
enemy had a fleet of powerful gunboats. 
One of Magruder’s greatest strengths as a 
general, however, was his ability to make 
creative use of the military resources at 


hand. By the time he got to Houston, 
Magruder already had a rough plan of at- 
tack in mind. He would enter Galveston 
one night and capture the attention of the 
Union fleet with a surprise artillery bom- 
bardment from the shore. Then, while the 
Federal ships were engaged in this artil- 
lery duel he would attack them from the 
rear with a naval force that would catch 
them by surprise and drive them out of 
Galveston Bay. As his staff was quick to 
point out, there were two primary prob- 
lems with this plan: (1) Magruder had no 
naval force of any kind assigned to his 
command; and (2) the general had no 
land force except for a few small compa- 
nies of artillery and a couple of local mi- 
litia units. One of Magruder’s officers 
dared to ask whether this exotic plan was 
feasible given these obvious deficiencies. 
Another officer, who supported the plan 
and had served as an instructor at a 
Galveston military school for boys before 
the war, instantly replied, “General, I think 
the best plan is to resolve to retake 
[Galveston], and then canvass the diffi- 
culties.” Magruder was impressed by this 
positive attitude and announced that he 
had made up his mind to adopt this un- 
orthodox plan of attack.’ 

Upon reaching Houston, Magruder 
began trying to pull together the various 
elements of his plan. He knew very little 
about ships and naval matters, but was 
lucky enough to run into Leon Smith, a 
brave and experienced steamboat captain 
who quickly assumed charge of the naval 
side of his plan and adopted the title of 
“Major” or “Commodore,” depending 
upon the occasion. There were no Con- 
federate naval vessels in the area that 
could be of any use in retaking Galveston. 
But there were a number of large steam- 
ers that had been used to transport cot- 
ton to and from Galveston and Houston. 
Under Major Smith’s direction, the 
steamers Bayou City and Neptune were 
fitted out as “cottonclads” with bales of 
cotton lining their decks two and three 
deep. 

Captain Armand Weir, who was in 
charge of Company B of Cook’s Ist Texas 
Heavy Artillery over on the Sabine River, 
had volunteered to move some of his ar- 
tillery pieces onto the cottonclads, and 
Magruder decided to take Weir up on his 
offer. Accordingly, Captain Weir was 
placed in charge of a 32-pounder rifled 
gun that was soon mounted at the bow 


of the Bayou City. On board the Neptune, 
Captain L. C. Harby and Lieutenant 
Harvey Clark were placed in charge of two 
24-pounder howitzers." 

Magruder now had his ships, and 
was rapidly assembling the artillery pieces 
to launch his bombardment from the 
shore. But he still needed a large force of 
infantry to implement his plan. Casting 
his eye in every direction, Magruder 
found that the best source of manpower 
in the area was the Sibley Brigade, which 
was recruiting and regrouping not far 
from Houston in preparation for their 
pending relocation to Louisiana. After 
some artful persuasion, Colonel Tom 
Green agreed to obtain about three hun- 
dred volunteers from the brigade to serve 
as sharpshooters on board the 
cottonclads. Green, a veteran of the Battle 
of San Jacinto, gathered his men together 
not far from the site of that famous en- 
gagement and delivered the following in- 
vitation: 

Soldiers, you are called upon 
to volunteer in a dangerous ex- 
pedition. I have never deceived 
you; ! will not deceive you now. I 
regard this as the most danger- 
ous enterprise that men ever en- 
gaged in. I shall go, but do not 
know that I shall ever return. 1 do 
not know that any who go with 
me will [return], and want no 
man to volunteer who is not will- 
ing to die for his country, and die 
now.!” 
While this might not sound like much of 
a motivational speech today, attitudes 
were different in 1862. Every man in the 
regiment stepped forward, and Green and 
his officers personally selected the three 
hundred men (one hundred fifty for each 
ship) who were to serve as sharpshooters 
on board the cottonclads. The volunteers 
were issued either Enfield rifles (which 
Magruder had brought with him from 
Virginia) or double-barrelled shotguns 
and told to wait in readiness for the sig- 
nal to board their assigned ships."* 
While General Magruder was getting 
together his forces to attack Galveston, 
Commodore Renshaw was becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about rumors he 
was hearing of the forces assembling 
against him. As Christmas approached, 
Renshaw looked forward to greeting the 
large body of Union infantry that was 
supposedly on its way from New York to 
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help him occupy Galveston. At the very 
least, Renshaw thought, such a force 
would serve as a valuable buffer between 
the Confederates on shore and his ships 
in Galveston Harbor. 

On December 24, 1862, the first 
force of U.S. infantry arrived in Galveston. 
Instead of the thousands of men he had 
expected, however, Renshaw was sur- 
prised to welcome only three companies 
of the 42nd Massachusetts Infantry, about 
260 men in all. This force included Colo- 
nel Isaac Burrell and most of the 
regiment's other officers. The remainder 
of the regiment, and much of its ammu- 
nition and supplies, was on other vessels 
that would not make it to Galveston in 
time for the upcoming battle. With such 


asmall part of his regiment present, Colo- 
Colonel Isaac Burrell (seated center) and fellow nel Burrell agreed that his Massachusetts 


officers of the 42nd Massachusetts Infantry. troops would for the time being take up 
a position at the end of Kuhn’s Wharf, 
which was about four hundred feet long 
and twenty feet wide. At the end of the 
wharf was a large three-story storehouse 
that Burrell ordered his men to reinforce 
with sacks of plaster and a barricade. The 
colonel then ordered the men to pull up 
all but one of the planks from a section 
of the wharf near the shore. These planks 
he turned sideways and made into an- 
other barricade. The idea behind this 
unusual carpentry work was that the 
single plank would limit the number of 
men that could be rushed down the wharf 
against them.” 

Colonel) Burrell’s defenses were soon 
to be tested. General Magruder’s engi- 
neers had calculated that New Year's Eve 
would have the perfect combination of 
tide and moonlight to launch his surprise 
attack. Accordingly, on the evening of 
December 31 Leon Smith and the 
cottonclad fleet steamed slowly by 
Morgan’s Point at the northern entrance 
to Galveston Bay. Suddenly, a messenger 
appeared bearing a dramatic note from 
General Magruder. It read: “To Major 
Smith, in command of the Gunboat Ex- 
pedition, and Colonel Green, in com- 
mand of the land forces on board: I am 
off, and will make the attack as agreed, 
whether you come up or not. The Rang- 
ers of the Prairie send greetings to the 
Rangers of the Sea.””” 

When Smith and Green received this 
message, Magruder’s Rangers of the Prai- 
Major Leon Smith rie were already encountering their first 

difficulty. The general's plan called for his 
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men to haul over to Gaveston Island 
more than twenty pieces of artillery, 
some of them quite large. At that time, 
the only bridge to the island was a rail- 
road bridge that left from Virginia Point 
on the mainland and proceeded for 
about two miles over the water to 
Galveston Island. To facilitate the trans- 
portation of Magruder’s artillery, the 
railroad bridge had been “planked over.” 
The mules that were to haul the artillery, 
however, took one look at the bridge and 
refused to go onto it. Precious time was 
lost unhitching the mules and putting 
harnesses on the men, who were pressed 
into service to haul the artillery over the 
bridge themselves. '® 

The most unusual piece of artillery 
that Magruder dragged over to Galveston 
Island was what he called a “railroad 
ram,’ an 8-inch Dahlgren mounted on a 


Approach of Confederate flotilla 


een 
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railway car that was designed to be fired 
from behind a breastwork made of cot- 
ton bales. Although this gun had little 
impact on the outcome of the battle, it 
should be noted that this was only the 
second use of a rail-mounted gun in 
battle. General Magruder had made 
military history by using the first such 
gun (the predecessor of the modern 
tank) at the Battle of Savage’s Station in 
Virginia six months earlier.'” 
Magruder’s original plan to recap- 
ture Galveston had called for his artil- 
lery to be in position along the water- 
front in time to begin the bombardment 
at about midnight. But because of the 
delay associated wth the mules and the 


| seven to nine miles the heavy guns 


| needed to travel, the Confederate artil- 
| lery did not arrive in position until al- 
' most 4:00 a.m, Under Magruder’s direc- 


tion, the guns were spread out along the 
waterfront for about two and one-half 
miles. Not all of these weapons were lo- 
cated at street level. Some of the smaller 
field pieces were hauled up into the sec- 
ond stories of buildings along 
Galveston’s “Strand” street and were 
fired out the back windows at the Fed- 
eral fleet from these elevated positions." 

Shortly after 4:00 a.m., General 
Magruder personally fired the first gun 
at the U.S.S. Owasco to signal the start 
of the Confederate assault. As the bom- 
bardment opened all along the water- 
front, Magruder declared, “Now, boys, 
I have done my best as a private, I will 
go and attend to that of General.” With 
that announcement, Magruder hurried 
over to his headquarters at a large house 
about ten blocks away from the water- 
front.” 


Mexico 
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Magruder knew from a personal re- | 


connaissance mission several nights ear- 
lier that Colonel Burrell and his Massa- 
chusetts troops were located behind their 
barricades on Kuhn’s Wharf. It had only 
taken one look for the general to realize 


that a frontal charge down the single | 


plank of the wharf could not succeed. 
Accordingly, his battle plan called for 
Colonel Joseph Cook to lead about five 
hundred men (primarily from Pyron’s 
2nd Texas Cavalry, Griffin’s Infantry Bat- 
talion, and Elmore’s 20th Texas Infantry 
Regiment) in a wading charge in the 
shallow waters on both sides of Kuhn’s 
Wharf. To complicate matters further, 
Magruder’s plan called for the men to 
carry ladders with them. They were or- 
dered to wade to the end of the wharf, 
climb the ladders to the top, and then 
assault the Massachusetts troops from 
the rear. Although not a bad plan in con- 


cept, the idea proved to be a practical | 


disaster when the ladders turned out to 
be too short to reach the top of the wharf. 


Wet and disheartened, Cook and his men 


waded back to shore under a heavy fire 
from the Union forces behind and above 
them.”° 


At this point it looked like the Con- | 


federate attack was going to be a disas- 
trous failure. Daylight was approaching 
and the Federal fleet had by now pin- 
pointed the Confederate gun positions 
and was returning fire with deadly ac- 
curacy. Magruder’s reserve force from 


Sibley’s brigade was ordered to take cover | 
behind the brick and iron structure of | 


the Custom House to avoid heavy shell- 
ing from the Union gunboats. 
Theophilus Noel, a scout and runner 
who was “packed like sardines” with 
hundreds of other Confederates behind 
this building, recalled: 
We were rushed in behind the 
Custom House, a brick building 
which had been erected only a 
short time before the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and 
were ordered to be still. By this 
time the balls and shot and shell 
from the Federal fleet was play- 
ing havoc with the brick and 
stone buildings that were then 
on the island, and mortar and 
dust and brickbats and pieces of 
shells were about as thick as any- 
one ever saw weasels in a barn- 
yard, and there we were in a very 
dilapidated if not scared condi- 
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tion, for to be placed in a posi- 
tion where you cannot fight 
back is one of the dreadful 
things that a soldier has no lik- 
ing for. 
Noel also recalled that to ease the ten- 
sion, one of the men behind this 
building called out in a loud (and ap- 
parently profane) voice: “Boys be — 
—-— still, for if the Yankees 
hear us and find out where we are they 
will bring out that gun they have 
got that shoots around corners.” Al- 
though the gun that could shoot around 
corners never materialized, three shots 
went entirely through the Custom 
House while Noel and his comrades 
took shelter behind it.” 
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General Magruder had authorized 
Brigadier General William R. Scurry to 
supervise an orderly withdrawal of the 
Confederate guns from the waterfront 
and was beginning to consider ordering 
a general retreat when the arrival of Leon 


| Smith and his cottonclads changed the 
| direction of the battle entirely. The na- | 
val side of the Confederate force was not | 


late; they had been within sight of the 
Federal fleet at midnight when the at- 
tack was originally scheduled to begin. 
But since the land forces had been un- 
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expectedly delayed for almost five hours, 
the “Rangers of the Prairie” did not fire 
the first gun to signal the beginning of 
the attack when scheduled. Major Smith 
had been told in no uncertain terms that 
it was the land forces (and not his 
“Rangers of the Sea”) that were to fire 
the first shot and initiate the attack. 


Smith grew tired of waiting, turned 


| around, and headed up Galveston Bay 


to await their signal to attack. By the 
time the Confederate bombardment be- 


| gan more than four hours later, Smith 


| and the cottonclads were far away. 


| Shortly before 5:00 a.m. the sound of the 
| opening shots in the bombardment fur- 


nished the signal that Smith was wait- 
ing for, and he ordered the cottonclads 


| to begin their dash down the harbor at 


the rear of the Federal fleet.*” 
As the Bayou City came within fir- 
ing range of the Federal ships, Captain 


| Armand Wier made preparations to fire 


his large rifled gun. He fired three long- 
range shots with little effect. As he was 
preparing to fire a fourth, a spectator 
asked him to give the enemy a New Year’s 
present for him. Wier responded, “Well 
here goes your New Year’s present!” and 
pulled the lanyard to fire the gun, which 
promptly exploded, killing Wier and 


| wounding several other members of the 
gun crew. At this point, things looked 


desperate for the Confederate 
cottonclads. They had not even reached 
the enemy and their only big gun was 
already out of action.” 

Strange as it may seem, Major 
Smith was not particularly deterred or 
demoralized by the explosion of Cap- 
tain Wier’s gun. He had long under- 
stood that the cottonclads’ only real 
chance against the big gunboats in the 
Federal fleet was to ram them and then 
send over a boarding party. As he had 
warned one sharpshooter who had tim- 


| idly asked whether the cotton bales on 


board the cottonclads afforded any real 
protection against the shot and shell that 
they would encounter: “None whatever, 
not even against grape shot, our only 
chance is to get along side before they 
hit us.”** That indeed summarized Ma- 
jor Smith’s plan of attack. He intended 
to single out the first Federal ship he en- 
countered and then have the Neptune 
and the Bayou City ram that ship from 
opposite sides. 

As luck would have it, the first Fed- 
eral ship that Smith and his cottonclads 
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encountered was the Harriet Lane. 
Mounting six large guns, the Lane was the 
most powerful Union ship in the harbor. 
Tt was a sidewheel steamer and had large 
paddlewheels on each side. This made it 
very maneuverable, but also meant that 
it was vulnerable to just the sort of ram- 
ming attempt from the sides that Leon 
Smith had in mind. The Lane had just 
pulled up its anchor when Smith aimed 
the Bayou City at its port paddle wheel 
and made his initial attempt to ram the 
vessel. This ramming attempt was a fail- 
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Confederate cottonclads on their way to the battle. 


ure, however, and the Bayou City merely 
scraped by, doing more damage to itself 
than the Federal vessel with which it had 
collided.” 

The next ramming attempt on the 
Lane’s starboard side was made by the 
Neptune under the direction of Captain 
William H. Sangster. This attempt was 
even less successful. The Neptune struck 
the Lane firmly, but missed the paddle 
wheel at which it had aimed. The colli- 
sion was solid enough, however, to do sig- 
nificant damage to the Confederate ship’s 


bow. The Neptune began to take on wa- 
ter and sink. Sangster was an experienced 
Galveston mariner and knew the waters 
of Galveston Bay very well. He coolly di- 
verted the Neptune onto a nearby reef, 
allowing it to sink in such a fashion that 
its decks were sufficiently above water to 
permit the sharpshooters to continue fir- 
ing at the Lane.’ 

By this time, the Bayou City had 
managed to turn around and was mak- 
ing another ramming attempt at the 
Lane’s port side. This time there was a tre- 
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mendously solid collision. In fact, the bow 
of the Bayou City penetrated the Lane’s 
wheelhouse and became lodged so firmly 
through the deck that the two vessels 
could not be separated. The deck of the 
Lane careened over and its anchor de- 
ployed, making the two ships incapable 
of movement. In less than a minute, the 
Confederate boarding party under the di- 
rection of Leon Smith and Tom Green 
swarmed onto the deck of the Lane and 


U.S. Navy Historical Center 


seized control of the ship. They lost no 
time in hauling down the United States 
flag and turning the Lane’s guns toward 
the Union gunboat Owasco, which was 
approaching at a rapid pace. The fire from 
the Lane’s guns and Leon Smith’s display 
of the captured Union prisoners as a 
shield along the rails of the vessel caused 
the Owasco to retreat. An uneasy and in- 
formal truce commenced while the 
Federals considered their options.”’ 


Confederates from the CSS Bayou City board the USS Harriet Lane during 
the Battle of Galveston. 


Father vs.Son 


at the Battle of Galveston 


At the beginning of the Civil 
War, Lieutenant Commander Ed- 
ward Lea was a promising young of- 
ficer in the U.S. Navy. His father, 
Albert Miller Lea, was a West Point 
graduate. Born in Tennessee, Albert 
Lea had no difficulty in deciding to 
serve the Southern cause. He urged 
his son to do likewise, warning him 
that “if you decide to fight for the Old 
Flag, it is not likely that we will meet 
again except face to face on the 
battlefield” Edward Lea ignored his 
father’s prophetic advice and stayed 
with the Union navy, telling Admi- 
ral David Porter, his mentor, that he 


did not desire his family’s love ifhe could 
only possess it by becoming a traitor to 
his country. Edward rose rapidly in rank 
and became the first officer on board the 
steamer Harriet Lane. His ship was one 
of the first into Galveston Harbor when 
the Union navy captured the Island 
City in October 1862. Unknown to Ed- 
ward, his father Albert had recently be- 
gun serving as a volunteer on the staff 
of Confederate general John Bankhead 
Magruder, with whom he had been a 
classmate at West Point. 

When Magruder’s forces launched 
their night assault against Galveston on 
January 1, 1863, Albert Lea was posted at 
the top of one of the tall residences to ob- 
serve the status of the attack. As he re- 
ported to General Magruder, the turning 
point in the battle came when the two 
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Major Leon Smith now attempted 
what may be one of the greatest bluffs of 
the Civil War. He had started the battle 
with two cottonclad gunboats and a 
couple of small tenders. One of his gun- 
boats (Neptune) was now sunk. The other 
(Bayou City) was equally incapable of 
movement because it was attached to the 
Harriet Lane. Because of the angle at 
which the decks of the Lane and Bayou 
City were now leaning it was difficult to 
work the guns of either 
ship effectively. But Major 
Smith was nothing if not 
bold. He sent Captain 
Henry Lubbock over to the 
Owasco in a small boat and 
demanded the surrender 


Confederate cottonclads | 
disabled the Harriet Lane, 
his son’s ship. After the 
battle had ended in the 
Confederates’ favor, Albert 
Lea revealed to General 
Magruder for the first time 
that his twenty-six-year-old 
son had been serving on 
the Lane,and asked permis- 
sion to look for him. Saying, 
“My God! Why didn’t you 
tell me this?” Magruder immediately 
granted his old friend permission to look 
for Edward. Albert Lea rushed to the wa- 
terfront and was rowed to the Harriet 
Lane. Confirming his worst fears, Albert 
found his son lying on the deck, mortally 
wounded from multiple gunshots. Ignor- 
ing the harsh words that had passed be- 
tween them before the war, Edward 
smiled at his father and inquired about 
the health of the rest of the family. Know- 
ing that his son was almost certain to die 
soon, Albert Lea nevertheless hurried off 
to find some means of transporting Ed- 
ward to a place where he might receive 
medical attention. But it was too late; Ed- 
ward died before his father returned. 
While Albert Lea searched in vain 
for help for his dying son, Edward was 
asked several times by his shipmates, as 
well as Confederate soldiers, if there was 
anything they could do to ease his suf- 
fering. Edward refused all such offers, 
confidently insisting, “No. My father is 


of the entire Federal fleet. After Lubbock 
repeated his demand to Captain Richard 
Law of the nearby gunboat Clifton, a 
truce was granted to consider the request. 
The truce did not extend to the land 
troops. The truce did not extend to the 
land troops. Faced with the possibility of 
being wiped out by a renewed bombard- 
ment, and with no viable options for re- 
treating from the wharf, the Massachu- 
setts troops surrendered shortly after 
daylight.” 

The reason that a truce was neces- 
sary to consider the incredible surrender 
demand by Major Smith was that the 
Federal commander, Commodore Will- 
iam B. Renshaw, was not immediately 
available to participate in the negotia- 


here.” These were his last words. The 
young man would never complete his 
promising career. In a final irony, on the 
same day that Edward died, an order had 
been signed in New Orleans directing 
him to report to that place, where he was 
to be given command of his own ship 
and a flotilla of mortar boats. It was an 
order he would never receive. 

On the day following Galveston’s re- 
capture, General Magruder ordered a 
large contingent of Confederate soldiers 
and Union prisoners to be turned out for 
the hastily organized funeral for Edward 
Lea and the young man’s commanding 
officer, Jonathan Wainwright. The two 
men were buried together in the same 
grave in Trinity Episcopal Cemetery. 
Albert Lea read the funeral service over 
his son’s remains, closing with these 
words: 

My friends, the wise man has said 
that there is a time to rejoice and 
a time to mourn. Surely this is a 
time when we may weep with 
those that weep. Allow one so 
sorely tried, in this his willing sac- 
rifice, to beseech you to believe 
that, whilst with strong arms and 
brave hearts we defend our rights, 
those we meet in battle may have 
brave and honest hearts as well as 
ourselves. Brave men are ever gen- 
erous to the unfortunate. We have 
here buried two brave and honest 
gentlemen. Peace be to their ashes, 


Author's collection 


tions. While the battle had been raging 
in Galveston Harbor, he had been franti- 
cally and unsuccessfully attempting to ex- 
tricate his flagship (the Westfield) froma 
sandbar off Pelican Spit, where it had run 
aground earlier in the evening. When 
Renshaw was told about the truce agreed 
to by his subordinates, the commodore 
dismissed the whole notion of surrender 
and angrily directed Captain Law to make 
preparations to take the rest of the fleet 
and evacuate Galveston Harbor. Renshaw 
did not want to leave the Westfield in the 
hands of the enemy. Therefore, at about 
8:45 a.m., he set an explosive charge called 
a “slow match” to blow up his vessel. Un- 
fortunately for Renshaw, the“slow match” 
turned out to be too fast, and the mas- 


Let us tread lightly o’er their 
graves. Amen. 


Captain Wainwright’s body was 
disinterred and shipped to New York af- 
ter the war. Marking Edward Lea’s grave 
today is a simple stone on which is 
etched his last words —“My father is 
here” —along with an anchor and 
sword. O 


NOTE: 
Based on an article by Edward T. 
Cotham Jr. titled “My Father is Here,” 
published in the Galveston County 
Daily News on June 16, 1999. 


Edward Lea monument 
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sive powder charge exploded prematurely, 
killing Renshaw and ten other members 
of the Westfield’s crew.” 

Thus ended the Battle of Galveston. 
With the exception of several small sup- 
ply vessels that were captured by the Con- 
federates, what was left of the Federal fleet 
steamed out of Galveston Bay and de- 
parted for New Orleans. The Confeder- 
ate casualties were relatively light, with 
only twenty-six men killed and 117 
wounded, General Magruder reported to 
Richmond that he had captured between 
three and four hundred men, as well as 
four ships and fifteen guns. As the news 
was telegraphed around the South, 
Magruder became the hero of the hour. 
Both the Confederate Congress and the 
Texas legislature lost no time in passing 
resolutions congratulating the general on 
a “brilliant” victory.” 

From the standpoint of the Union 
military officials, the defeat at Galveston 
was one of the greatest debacles of the 
war. Admiral Farragut called the battle the 
“most unfortunate” and “most shameful” 
incident in the entire history of the US. 
Navy. It was not only a symbolic defeat. 
The loss of Galveston was a serious blow 
to Abraham Lincoln's strategy to pacify 
Texas and then concentrate the Union 
military resources on the Gulf Coast 
against Mobile. Noting that Galveston as 
a military target on the coast was second 
in importance only to New Orleans and 
Mobile, General Nathaniel Banks would 
eventually confess to the secretary of war 
that the loss of Galveston was “the most 
unfortunate affair that occurred in the 
[Department of the Gulf] during my 
command.” 

Looking for a scapegoat, the U.S. 
Navy would eventually conduct a court 
of inquiry in New Orleans. Since Com- 
modore Renshaw had been killed in the 
battle, the most available target for blame 
was Captain Richard L. Law of the Clifton. 
Law, who had led the Federal ships away 
from Galveston after the battle, was court- 
martialed not only for failing to come to 
the aid of the Harriet Lane during the en- 
gagement, but for leaving the Galveston 
blockade after being driven from the har- 
bor. Law was found guilty of all charges, 
but his punishment was converted from 
a possible death sentence to mere suspen- 
sion from duty.” 

For a few weeks after the battle it ap- 
peared that the Confederate recapture of 
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Library of Congress 


USS Harriet Lane 


The Harriet Lane had a distin- 
guished career before its participation 
in the Battle of Galveston. As one his- 


torian noted, “For hard fighting, long 
and continuous service, and for vari- 
ety of experience, perhaps no Ameri- 
can war vessel can compare with the 
Harriet Lane.’ Launched in New 
York City in November 1857, the ship 
was named for the niece of President 
James Buchanan, and was the first 
sidewheel steamer built for the Rev- 
enue Cutter Service (the predecessor 
of the Coast Guard). After a year spent 
trying to eradicate smuggling and pi- 
racy along the American coast, the 
Lane was transferred temporarily to 
the U.S. Navy in late 1858 for use ina 
military expedition up the rivers of 
Paraguay. It then resumed its coastal 
service as a revenue cutter, interrupt- 


Galveston might be only a temporary 
victory. Another large Federal fleet ar- 
rived off the entrance to Galveston Bay, 
this time under the direction of Com- 
modore Henry H. Bell, and made prepa- 
rations to enter the harbor and seize the 
town again. But just before Bell was 
about to launch his attack, the Confed- 
erates had another amazing stroke of 
luck. On January 11, 1863, the CSS Ala- 
bama arrived off Galveston and lured the 
USS Hatteras away from the rest of the 
fleet. In a battle that lasted less than fif- 
teen minutes, the Alabama sunk the 


30 


ing this service only briefly to trans- 
port and entertain royal parties from 
Japan and Britain. When war threat- 
ened to break out in 1861, the Lane 
was again transferred to the U.S. Navy, 
where it was used in operations to 
supply Fort Sumter. On April 11, 1861, 
the Lane fired a shot across the bow 
of the Nashville, which was feared to 
be coming to the aid of the rebels. This 
shot is argued by some to have been 
the first of the Civil War.’ 

The Lane was an active partici- 
pant in the first combined operation 
of the war—a strike against Forts 
Hatteras and Clark on the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina. While thus 
engaged, it ran aground while trying 
to enter Pamlico Sound and had to 
undergo extensive repairs. It next 
sailed for the Gulf of Mexico, where it 
served as Commodore David Porter’s 
flagship during the campaign to cap- 
ture New Orleans. In fact, the surren- 


Hatteras, and with it the Union's aspira- 
tions of recapturing Galveston. The loss 
of the Hatteras, and fears that the Ala- 
bama might still be lurking in the vicin- 
ity, made Commodore Bell pause to re- 
evaluate his plan of attack. The Confed- 
erates in Galveston took advantage of 
this delay and built up the fortifications 
surrounding the town. By the end of the 
month, Admiral Farragut had given up 
plans to recapture Galveston.” 

The Battle of Galveston was the last 
major battle in which General Magruder 
would play an active role. When the war 
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der of the forts below New Orleans 
was signed aboard the Lane. Follow- 
ing the capture of New Orleans, the 
Lane escorted the Mortar Flotilla up 
the Mississippi River and was engaged 
in active operations against 
Vicksburg. Following a period of 
blockade duty around Mobile Bay, the 
Lane sailed for Galveston in the fall 
of 1862, where it was captured at the 
Battle of Galveston on January 1, 
1863.? 

Transformed by the Confeder- 
ates into a blockade runner, and re- 
named the Lavinia, the vessel slipped 
out of Galveston Harbor on the night 
of April 30, 1864, and sailed to Ha- 
vana, Cuba. In 1867 the ship was re- 
covered from Cuba by the American 
government and was sold to private 
merchants, who converted it to a bark 
and renamed it the Elliott Ritchie. It 
thereafter served as a lumber freighter 
until it was finally lost off the South 


American Coast on May 13, 1884.4 
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ended, he fled to Mexico with other Con- 
federate officers to avoid potential perse- 
cution. Eventually, however, as the war's 
tensions subsided, Magruder returned to 
the United States and settled in the Hous- 
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stances because of his poor financial con- 
dition. The people of Galveston did not 
forget Magruder, however. Years later, 
Magruder’s body was moved to 
Galveston’s Trinity Episcopal Cemetery, 
and the general who was widely viewed 
as having saved the city during the war 


was buried beneath an impressive obelisk 
displaying some of his military triumphs 
onits sides.* It was altogether fitting that 
“Prince John” should rest near the site of 
one of his greatest triumphs, a victory that 
may well have been one of the most un- 
usual and dramatic of the entire war. _ 
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Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
occwrt_].html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 + (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 
TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 * mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
PO. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
(417) 887-7844 + jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
(973) 770-2899 * email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 


Geographic Locale: Central & Northern New Jersey 
NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
7 Dumont Place, Morristown, NJ 07963 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@blast.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 


ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 


FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 
www.fortmaconcwrt.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 


Contact: Tom Edwards + (503) 774-6911 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 


CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 


WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton + Repnov@aol.com 
PO. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 


HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu « (281)-438-2907 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
Roland .Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 


PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC, (és: 1917) 
Contact: Paul Eilbes 


1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 * paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 


ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly + pdskelly@charter.net 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


1. Confederate general Richard S. Ewell 
was wounded in this battle. 

2. Name of the fort near Savannah, Geor- 
gia, captured by William T. Sherman’s 
army in December 1864. 

3. What was the major point of the 1866 
Supreme Court case “ex Parte Milligan,” 
which was based on a Civil War arrest? 

4. He led the Reserve Corps at Chicka- 
mauga, which came to the aid of Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas. 

5. Whitelaw Reid (pictured below), cor- 
respondent for the Cincinnati Gazette, 
wrote under this pen name. 


6. This was the most widely read novel 
about slavery during the Civil War. 


TEASER: The Grand Army of the Re- 
public began in this state. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 on 
page 88. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, you can now submit it 
via e-mail by sending a message with 
the subject “Teaser Question” to 
northandsouth @netptc.net. Or mail 
your answer to: NORTH & SOUTH, 
31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, 
CA 93602. The author of the correct an- 
swer drawn from the North & South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser Question in Volume 9, #4, 
was “This Confederate ordnance of- 
ficer later founded the American 
Chemical Society.” The answer is John 
W. Mallet. We received several correct 
responses, and the name drawn from 
the N&S hat was that of George Ackley 
Kaut of Akron, Ohio. He receives as his 
book prize a copy of Copperheads by 
Jennifer Weber. 
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Who Was William C. Oates, 
and Why Should Anyone Care? 


Glenn W. LaFantasie 


ILLIAM C. OATES is not a | Oates was actually a good deal more than 
_ just a Civil War colonel. As a young man, 


household name, although 

Civil War scholars and buffs 

know who he is. Mostly he is recognized 
for having lost the fight for Little Round 


July 2, 1863, when his Confederate regi- 
ment, the 15th Alabama, was halted in 
its assault against the more famous 20th 
Maine Infantry, commanded by the 
equally more famous Joshua Lawrence 
Chamberlain. This ignominious distinc- 
tion was not the kind of fame Oates as- 
pired to during his lifetime. But he never 
quite achieved the renown that he 
thought he deserved, neither during his 
lifetime nor after his death. Oates re- 
mains, despite his own best efforts to el- 
evate himself and his fame, a Civil War 
figure who occupies a fairly low tier be- 
neath the likes of Robert E. Lee, Thomas 
J. “Stonewall” Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart, and 
Jefferson Davis. So why on earth did I 
decide to write a biography of Oates, and 
does the man really deserve all the words 
I have expended on him?! 

Biographers frequently wonder 
whether they chose their subjects or their 
subjects chose them. In my case, William 
Oates seems to have decided for himself 
that I would be his Boswell, and I did not 
resist his choice, although at times over 
the past decade-and-a-half I have won- 
dered why I was engaged in reconstruct- 
ing the life of an obscure figure who lived 
within the very narrow confines of the 
nineteen-century South. But, having cho- 
sen me, Oates proved to be rather insis- 
tent and always impatient. Relentlessly, 
he pushed me to finish the job. Clearly 
he never seemed to understand that he 
was an obscure figure or that he stood 
on any historical pedestal lower than, say, 
Abraham Lincoln, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
or George Washington. 


In his own lifetime, though, he was | 


better known than he is to us today. 


he ran away from his family home in Ala- 
bama as a fugitive from justice, believ- 


| ing that he had killed a man in a brawl. 
Top at Gettysburg on the afternoon of | 


A decade later he became a pillar of the 
community, practicing law and running 
a small newspaper in Abbeville, Ala- 
bama, the county seat of Henry. During 
the Civil War, he served in more than 
twenty-five engagements—including 
Second Manassas, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, 
the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Cold Har- 
bor, and Petersburg—and was wounded 
six times; his last wound resulted in the 
loss of his right arm. During Reconstruc- 
tion, he resumed his law practice and 
turned to politics. After Alabama re-en- 
tered the Union, he won election as a 
Bourbon Democrat to seven terms in the 
U.S. Congress. He served one term as 
governor of the state but failed to achieve 
his highest ambition, a seat in the U.S. 
Senate. In the Spanish-American War, he 
commanded troops as a brigadier gen- 
eral, although he complained about not 
seeing combat before the conflict came 
suddenly to an end. At the Alabama Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1901, he made 
a sincere and impassioned plea in favor 
of black suffrage rights. In his final years, 
he accepted President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s appointment to serve as the fed- 
eral commissioner to locate and mark 


| Confederate graves throughout the 


Northern states. 

When he died in 1910, obituaries 
sang his praises and mourned his pass- 
ing. “A great figure in our history has 


' passed,’ declared the Birmingham Ledger. 


The Montgomery Advertiser agreed: “Ala- 
bama loses, in the death of William C. 


| Oates, one of its ablest and most patri- 
| otic citizens.” In the pages of the New York 


Tribune, he was remembered “as a man 


| of independence and character, who lived 
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up to the traditions of the old South, and 
was always ready to sacrifice himself to 
those traditions.”? 

But he quickly faded from view and 
from memory after his death. For all of 
his remarkable accomplishments, for all 
that he had lived life to its fullest, there 
seemed to be little that he had left be- 
hind as a legacy. Today, Oates’ name is 
rarely recognized or honored, even in his 
native state of Alabama. Civil War buffs 
know him for his Gettysburg exploits and 
for his rather solid record as an officer in 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia.* But 
there his fame stops. He is known to a 
degree, but without his name carrying 
any great distinction or prominence. He 
is, quite simply, obscure. 

And his relative obscurity presented 
me with a problem as his potential biog- 
rapher. Even when one considers the 
fairly prominent role he played at Little 
Round Top on the afternoon of July 2, or 
even considering other aspects of his ca- 
reer as a Confederate officer or as a poli- 
tician in postwar Alabama, Oates did not 
seem to have led an important life—a 
major life as biographers would put it. 
Instead, his life was clearly a minor one, 
a life not well or widely remembered, 
despite all his own yearnings for fame and 
distinction. 

Some people do lead minor lives, I 
suppose. Not everyone is famous. Most 
people are ordinary. Yet some people who 
are ordinary can also be, at the very same 
time, extraordinary. Individuals who 
have lived a minor life—as the preten- 
tious and dismissive term is used by bi- 
ographers to describe someone who is 
not famous—still may give us a valuable 
perspective on the past, or a glimpse of 
their age and how they fit into it, or an 
insight into ourselves and how our own 
lives and times differ from theirs. A mi- 
nor life is not necessarily an uninterest- 
ing or an insignificant life. 


& 


* 


Brigadier General William C. Oates in 1898. Oates Family Papers, 
Alabama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery 
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Yet, in the end, to proclaim that a life 
is major or minor is just a little more than 
presumptuous. How is a major life de- 
fined differently—or lived differently, for 
that matter—from a minor life? Does Jef- 
ferson Davis loom in greater importance 
as a life than William Oates, simply be- 
cause one was president of the Confed- 
eracy and the other was a mere colonel 
in its army? Certainly we cannot say with 
certainty that one man’s life was any more 
important than the other, although we 
might acknowledge that Davis clearly 
played a more important role in the his- 
tory of the Confederacy than Oates did. 
Oates was not—and still is not—as fa- 
mous as Jefferson Davis. But his life was 
not necessarily minor, either. 

There is another consideration as 
well. Since the 1960s, American histori- 
ans, using techniques borrowed from the 
French Annales school of historical re- 
search, have attempted to reconstruct the 
past by avoiding narratives that reexam- 
ine the lives and adventures of the so- 
called Great White Fathers (i.e., the presi- 
dents, national politics, and wars) in the 
American past and reconstructing instead 
the history of ordinary people and how 
they lived their daily lives—men, women, 
and children who were not famous, who 
did not leave personal written records be- 
hind, but whose stories, individually and 
collectively, comprise an important part 
of the nation’s story as a whole. Over the 
past forty years, the New Social History 
has succeeded in reconstructing the 
American past, as Jesse Lemisch once fa- 
mously put it, “from the bottom up.” We 
now know more than was ever known be- 
fore about women, African Americans, 
Native Americans, minorities of all races 
and ethnic backgrounds, classes, families, 
gender relations, communities, village 
life, urban life, and rural life, because of 
the New Social History and its astonish- 
ing scholarly achievements. To anyone 
familiar with the methodologies of this 
scholarly approach, and with the reveal- 
ing picture it has opened on the Ameri- 
can past, it is impossible to make a value 
judgment that dismisses any life as mi- 
nor or insignificant.* 

What's more, the Civil War has been 
a focus of a great deal of innovative and 
informative scholarship, much of it con- 
centrated on the experiences of common 
soldiers and the circumstances encoun- 
tered by civilians on the home fronts, 
North and South. When Maris A. 


| Vinovskis asked in 1989, “Have Social 

| Historians Lost the Civil War?” the only 
possibly answer to his question at that 
time was a resounding “Yes.” Seventeen 
years later, we can now proclaim that not 
only have social historians won the war, 
they have virtually taken over the war 
among academic practitioners. Military 
histories and battle books of the Civil War 
still pour forth, and I have actually con- 
tributed to their immensity, but social 
history has made its mark on Civil War 
scholarship, and I confess to having been 
influenced and enlightened by its disclo- 
sure of how ordinary people lived their 
lives during the Civil War era. And, for 
me, William Oates, that supposedly mi- 
nor figure, offered an opportunity to ex- 
plore the experiences of an ordinary man 
who rose to some prominence in his own 
lifetime, but who had, since the time of 
his death, become obscure and, quite 
frankly, mostly forgotten. 


| wise and tell you that I had determined 


that writing about Oates would be my 
way of revealing the mysteries of the en- 
tire Civil War era to the world. But that 
simply was not the case. If I truly wished 
to reveal the secrets of Mankind and write 
about the Civil War at the same time, I 
realized very quickly when | took up this 
project that William Oates was the wrong 
fellow to be writing about. But I did dis- 
cover that Oates’ life was phenomenal— 
just as Geoffrey Wolff, the novelist and 
biographer, has said that a life, even a 
minor life, can be like a lightning strike.® 
Oates, as I came to learn, was a lightning 
strike in Southern and Civil War history. 

Twenty years ago, when | first began 
thinking about Oates and his life, I knew 
very little about him—which is the way, 
of course, that most biographers enter the 
world of their subjects, innocent and ig- 
norant. I did learn, however, that an un- 
published autobiography existed, for it 
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Oates giving an outdoor speech. The photo was probably taken during 


Oates’ campaign for g 


All this makes my research sound 


was a worthy subject for my scholarly la- 
bors. Well, that’s not really how it hap- 
pened. In fact, my biography of him re- 
sulted pretty much by accident— 
although I wish that I could claim other- 
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overnor of Alabama. 


i had been used profitably by Robert K. 
like I very rationally decided that Oates | 
| the Army of Northern Virginia. Krick 


Krick, probably the foremost historian of 


told me that the autobiography was in the 


| hands of a descendant, Marion Oates 


Leiter Charles, Oates’ only granddaugh- 


‘ ter, whom he thought had died since the 


time when he had briefly seen the docu- 
ment and had taken some cryptic notes 
from it. | happened to be working in 
Washington D.C. at the time, and Mrs. 
Charles had resided in Georgetown. So I 
picked up the phone book, found her 
name listed under Leiter instead of 
Charles, called the number, and was 
shocked when she answered the phone. 
Not wanting to tell her that she was sup- 
posed to be dead, I instead stammered 
out something about Oates’ autobiogra- 
phy and my desire to look at it. “I don’t 
like historians,” she said without hesita- 
tion, but what she really meant was that 
anyone who came snooping into her pri- 
vate life—including the private past of 
her grandfather and his descendants— 
made her understandably nervous and 
defensive. I informed her of my good in- 
tentions, and she invited me to her 
Georgetown home so we could become 
better acquainted. When I thanked her 
and called her Mrs. Charles, she told me 
to call her Oatsie. “Everybody does,” she 
said. 


cove room lined with books from floor 
to ceiling. While I waited for Oatsie to 
appear, I snooped around a bit, examin- 
ing moroccan book spines and several 
shelves impressively filled with signed 
first editions of lan Fleming’s 007 nov- 
els—a gift, I later found out, from the 
author himself. Shortly, Oatsie Charles 
entered the small room through an arch- 
way, smiling, greeting me warmly, and 
shaking my hand with a firm and dry 
grasp that James Bond would have cer- 
tainly admired. “Well, she said, “we meet 
at last,” as if we had been attempting to 
get together for the past decade or so, She 
offered me a chair, I began asking her 
questions, and I sat marveling at the 
grace and style of this remarkable 
woman. 

When I met her that first time, 
Oatsie Charles was in her early seventies. 
Then and now, she always looks about a 
decade or two younger than she actually 
is. She is an attractive, sturdy woman— 
“unsinkable,” as one fashion magazine 
has described her—who’s always an im- 


WES 


Oatsie Charles’ stately home in Georgetown. 


It was a gray Saturday in September 
when I drove from my humble town- 
house in suburban Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, to Oatsie Charles’ stately home 
(which had been standing at the time of 
the Civil War) in Georgetown, just down 
the street from Dumbarton Oaks. A well- 
groomed butler answered the door and 
led me down a long hall, through a splen- 
did dining room, into a very pleasant al- 


posing presence in any room she occu- 
pies, sitting or standing.’ Oatsie speaks 
rather softly and in a refined tone, but 
her language is down-to-earth, if not 
downright earthy. Occasionally one hears 
the melodic inflections of an Alabama 
drawl, like water falling effortlessly over 
polished stones. Someone once said she 
has the best speaking voice in Washing- 
| ton, and it is easy to agree. 


Oatsie and I talked that Saturday af- 
ternoon and into the evening about her 
grandfather, her grandmother, her father 
(William C. Oates Jr.), her mother, her 
life in Alabama, her debut to society in 
New York, her years in Manhattan, her 
time in Newport, and much more. In a 
few hours, I learned more than I had ex- 
pected about William C. Oates (whom 
she referred to as “the General”), the 
Oates family, and Oatsie Charles. That 
Saturday we talked until night descended 
and a clock tolled several bells somewhere 
in the house. I asked pointedly, but gen- 
tly, about her grandfather’s unpublished 
autobiography, the reason for our meet- 
ing. She said she wasn’t sure where it 
might be or even if she still had it. I was 
crestfallen. 

As the weeks passed and the winter 
melted into spring, Oatsie and I met in 
the alcove library several more times to 
talk about William C. Oates, Oatsie’s 
other ancestors, and her own rather in- 
credible experiences in life. She told me, 
for instance, how she had introduced Ian 
Fleming, a neighbor on the island of Ja- 
maica when she wintered there in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, to then Senator 
John F. Kennedy one Sunday morning in 
Washington.® She also spoke—discreetly, 
of course—about her closest friend in 
Newport, Rhode Island, the famous mil- 
lionaire heiress Doris Duke, and her 
friendship with Nancy Reagan, the 
president’s wife, despite their political 
differences. 

On one particular Saturday in May, 
late in the afternoon, Oatsie, my young- 
est daughter Sarah (who sometimes ac- 
companied me on these visits), and I sat 
in the golden glow of the alcove. Almost 
six months had passed since my first 
meeting with Oatsie Charles. That after- 
noon Oatsie told us both about sailing 
out into Newport harbor on the presi- 
dential yacht when President Kennedy 
was in office, and the high comedy of- 
fered up by the Secret Service men who 
seemed unable to control anything that 
day, including the gusty winds and the 
brisk temperatures. 

Sarah and I were both listening in- 
tently. I was intrigued by Oatsie’s rela- 
tionship with the Kennedys, Jack and 
Jackie, and I wanted to hear more. But 
on this particular Saturday, Oatsie stood 
up suddenly and said to Sarah and me: 
“I want to show you something.” I as- 
sumed she had a piece of Kennedy 
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memorabilia to disclose. We followed | 
Oatsie out of the alcove, through the ex- | 
quisite dining room with matching por- 
traits of her great-grandparents, downa_ | 
steep flight of back steps, and into the 
nether reaches of her house. Around the | 
corner in the basement, in a little utility 
room, Oatsie flicked on an overhead light, 
and there against the wall stood two 
metal filing cabinets, the kind with built- 
in combination locks for added security. 
She opened the top drawer of one cabi- 
net, took out a bulky file folder, and 
handed it to me saying, “Here is my 
grandfather’s autobiography.” 

Over the course of the next several 
months, I went to Oatsie’s nearly every 
weekend and worked in the basement on 
the autobiography and a fairly large col- 


lection of her grandfather’s papers and | 


other family documents, all rather hap- 
hazardly stored in the file cabinets. Put- 
ting the Oates papers in order so I could 
use them for my research was no easy 
task. Occasionally Oatsie would check in 
on me in the basement to see how things 
were going, but pretty much I worked in 


the little room by myself, surrounded by | 


hundreds of documents, letters, newspa- 
per clippings, old account and letter 
books, old bound manuscript volumes, 
battered leather diaries, faded photo- 
graphs, and musty financial records. 
When it was finished, I had sorted the 


documents into a family archives that | 


filled more than one hundred Hollinger 
boxes. In the summer of 2005 Oatsie do- 
nated to the Alabama Department of 
Archives and History in Montgomery 
that part of the family papers dealing 
with William C. Oates, his wife Sarah, and 
their son, William Jr. 

My fascination with William C. 
Oates drew me deeper and deeper into 
the record of his life and the history of 
his family. I decided eventually to write a 
full-fledged biography of Oates, which 
was published last summer, but at the 
time I had no idea what I would have to 
do—apart from consulting his family pa- 
pers—to complete the task of recon- 
structing his life. Eventually, I located 
Oates manuscripts in numerous reposi- 
tories in Alabama and in other Southern 
states; a particularly large and valuable 
cache of Oates letters turned up in the 
library of the Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park. All through these years, Oatsie 
let me do my work without any interfer- 
ence, except to ask in that melodic drawl 
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| of hers how I was doing and if I needed 


anything from her. Even after she knew I 
had begun writing her grandfather’s bi- 
ography she never once asked to see the 
manuscript or challenged any aspect of 
my interpretation of him. 

So that is how I stumbled upon him. 


| What came to me gradually, over the 


course of many years of research, and not 


in any eureka moment punctuated by a 
thunderclap, was that Oates offered me 
an opportunity to explore a fascinating— 
and sometimes unsettling—life of a man 
who wrestled with the Southern demons 
of slavery, race, violence, and bigotry. He 


_ also struggled with the issues of truth and 


honesty, occasionally compromising his 


| principles more than he should have or 


settling for prevarications when he really | 


knew better. But for all his imperfections, 
for all his very human failings, he could 
proudly declare—to himself and to the 
world—that he had fought the good 
fight, never shrinking from a contest just 
because it might be difficult or 
unwinnable. He liked his own maverick 
persona, which led him more than once 
to proclaim that in his days as a soldier 
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Every year after 1863, William Oates 
(left, during the war) dreaded July 2, 
the anniversary of the fight for Little 
Round Top (above, postwar). 


he had worn Confederate gray in the Civil 
War and United States blue in the Span- 
ish-American War—and had been right 
both times. Being right was always im- 
portant to Oates. The trouble was that 
he rarely thought himself wrong. 

Oates was a man of many parts, a 
complex individual who seemed on the 
surface to be simple and honest and to- 
tally uncomplicated. He could be gener- 
ous, giving, and kind. When he walked 
into a room, heads turned, hands reached 
out to greet him, and people huddled 
around him. Yet he was a very private 
man, a man who struggled with a pro- 
nounced violent streak, an abusive tem- 
per, and a tendency to withdraw from 
those who loved him most. He sought all 
his life to be an honest man, but he often 
confused outspokenness with honesty, 
personal opinion with truth. 

Although he was devoted to his wife 
and son, he often alienated them with his 
bullying. And while he condemned Afri- 
can Americans as inferior beings, he fa- 
thered a child with a black woman who 


| may have been his slave or a paid servant. 


His relationships with women, including 
his mother, his wife, and his paramours, 
were complicated by Southern masculine 
mores and his own inability to see the 
women in his life as anything other than 
an extension of himself. He was, in his 
own way, a caring man—he cared deeply 
for his family, especially for his younger 
brother who died at Gettysburg, for his 
mother and his other siblings, and for his 
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Oates Family Papers 


wife and son. In the Civil War, he cared 
about and provided for his men, and 
while many of his comrades saw him as 
ambitious and dangerously impetuous, 
it is quite evident that his troops re- 
spected him and considered him an able 
and honest leader. He was a generous 
man, sometimes taking family members 
under his own roof and supporting them 
financially for long periods of time. Oates 
was a hard worker, and after the war he 
reaped monetary rewards for his labors 
that far exceeded anything he had ever 
imagined for himself. Always frugal with 
a dollar, he spent his money prudently 
but not miserly. He swore off liquor at a 
young age, avoided dairy products be- 
cause he was allergic to them, and en- 
joyed nothing better than a tall, cool glass 
of water. 

Unlike some other Civil War heroes, 
who bragged incessantly about their ex- 
ploits, he was courageous without being 
overbearing about it. Oates carried his 
bravery well as an inner trait and never 
flaunted it or tried to make it into more 
than it was (except, perhaps, when he was 


Above: William Oates’ 
house in Abbeville, 
Alabama. 


Left: William Oates and 
his wife Sarah, pictured 
in the 1880s. 


on the political stump). He 
loved war, hated battle, and 
admitted often that he had 
been deeply frightened by 
the horrors of combat on 
more than once occasion. Oates called 
himself a colonel until he achieved higher 
rank—a brigadier generalship—in the 
War with Spain, but he technically never 
rose above the rank of lieutenant colonel 
in the Confederate service, and his claim 
that he was about to be commissioned a 
brigadier general when Appomattox 
ended the Confederacy forever appears, 
on its face, to have been more pipe dream 
than reality. But no one ever questioned 


| William Oates’ mettle as a soldier or an 
officer. He was a born warrior, even 


though he came to know—and fear the 
fact—that all war is hell. 

Yet numerous contradictions set him 
apart from his fellow Confederates and 
white Southerners. Although he served 
the Confederacy with honor, he held 
nothing back when it came to criticizing 
the South’s war leaders or admitting how 
inglorious the war actually was. Two de- 
cades after Appomattox, when North and 
South began to embrace one another in 
the warmth of an overwhelming recon- 
ciliation sentiment that pervaded the 


_ nation, Oates spoke the rhetoric of re- 


union and restoration, but revealed 

| nonetheless his own deep resentment 
toward the North and his steadfast un- 
willingness to renounce the principles of 
secession or even, for that matter, of sla- 
very. He was not simply an unrecon- 
structed Southerner. Instead, he seems to 
have felt a strong ambivalence toward the 
North. But he did not always embrace the 
South fondly, either, particularly when he 
remembered the costly blunders commit- 
ted by his fellow Confederates on and off 
the battlefield. Oates’ example, at the very 
least, suggests that historians might have 

| to reconsider their conclusions about 

_ how smoothly or how lovingly the two 
sections reconciled their differences in 
the years between 1880 and 1910. In so 
many respects, Oates could not put the 
Civil War behind him after Appomattox. 
The war—and particularly the Battle of 
Gettysburg—would both consume and 
haunt him for the rest of his life. 

Oates never became as important to 
others as he believed he should be or de- 
served to be. Having been raised in pov- 
erty, he later took on the pretensions of 
the Alabama gentry, and married up to 
secure his social status, but he always re- 
mained rough around the edges and un- 
impressed by the formal code of honor 
that motivated the prestigious planters— 

' cavaliers he liked to call them—whom he 
otherwise tried to emulate. Nevertheless, 
Oates spoke the language of honor and 

_ lived according to various honorable 
principles that governed the behavior of 
white males in the South, although Oates’ 
sense of honor tended to be brash and 
wild, not polished or refined. Here was a 
man of modest origins who assembled 
great wealth by the time of his death but 
who, despite all his achievements, never 
became readily accepted into the Ala- 
bama aristocracy. In that sense, his life 
offers us a picture of a Southerner who 
shared the aristocracy’s ideology and 
worldview, who regarded himself as a 
member of the elite, but who genuinely 
did not care what others might think of 
him. In the end, his strong sense of self 
served him well and allowed him to ven- 
ture beyond the narrow confines of his 
time and place. Oates was no social vi- 
sionary, by any means. But toward the 

_ end of his life, he began thinking 

thoughts and pondering solutions to 
problems—particularly racial prob- 
lems—that were, for many other white 

' Southerners, anathema. 
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His personal violence was one indis- 
putable trait that he shared with the 
slaveholding planters. Even so, he had no 
qualms about confronting his adversar- 
ies with threats or fists without paying 
heed to the planter conventions of honor 
or the decorum of duels. Although most 
of his brawling occurred during his 
youth, before he settled down in 
Abbeville in the late 1850s and became a 
respectable attorney and newspaper pub- 
lisher, Oates could not completely con- 
trol his violent streak in his more mature 
years. He once engaged in fisticuffs on the 
steps of the Alabama State House; on 
another occasion, he shot and killed a 
man who had just murdered one of his 
servants. Like other white Southerners, 
Oates probably believed that violence was 
synonymous with power; but just the op- 
posite was true. His violence, which was 
tightly intertwined with his Southern and 
frontier conceptions of honor, revealed 
his utter frustration in those moments of 
his life when he lacked the power to con- 
trol events or the people around him. 
When Oates resorted to violence, he was 
not demonstrating his power over his vic- 
tims, but his powerlessness. His violence, 
then, was an offshoot of his quest for 
mastery, but by using violence he ensured 
that any mastery he truly sought would 
ultimately elude him. 

To be sure, Oates was no Billy the 
Kid. He did not live by the gun or die by 
the gun. Yet precisely because his violent 
streak was less pronounced than a ha- 
bitual killer’s, we can perhaps more 
clearly perceive that his brand of violence 
possessed a banality all its own. “What is 
impressive ...about American violence,” 
wrote Richard Hofstadter nearly thirty 
years ago, “is its extraordinary frequency, 
its sheer commonplaceness in our his- 
tory, its persistence into very recent and 
contemporary times, and its rather 
abrupt contrast with our pretensions to 
singular national virtue.”? On the surface, 
Oates’ violence can be regarded, perhaps, 
as fairly unexceptional in his time and 
place. There were men whom Oates knew 
who were far more violent than he ever 
was or ever could be. Yet violence molded 
him and shaped his world, not as some 
prosaic social force that influenced him 
from afar, but as a distinguishing quality 
of his unique personality. Even the Civil 
War provided him with a “legitimate” 
outlet for his violent streak, although the 
brutality and horror of the battlefield 


even became too much for him to bear. 
Significantly, violence ran through his ex- 
periences and through the heart of the 
nation during his lifetime.'° Violence was 
something that defined who William 
Oates was. 

His memory, though, was his great- 
est personal demon. Although his memo- 
ries of the war, most completely rendered 
in his book, The War Between the Union 
and the Confederacy, revealed that the 
conflict had been the high point, indeed 
the turning point, of his life, those same 
memories often manifested themselves in 
dark recollections, shrouded and cold, of 
lives sadly broken and comrades forever 
lost, particularly his beloved brother 
John, the one who was mortally wounded 
at Gettysburg.'' Every year after 1863, 
William Oates dreaded July 2, the anni- 
versary of Little Round Top, and Decem- 
ber 24, his brother’s birthday, for those 
two dates brought doleful reminders of 
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how much he had actually lost in the 
war—and that loss, no matter how it 
might be measured, always seemed to 
outweigh whatever it was he had gained 
as a Confederate officer.'* Oates partici- 
pated more buoyantly in the concoction 
of a patriotic and public memory that 
honored the Confederacy’s righteous 
cause and its stand against Northern po- 
litical domination, sectional aggression, 
and military invasion. He became an en- 
thusiastic believer in and promulgator of 
the Lost Cause and all its tenets. By do- 
ing so, he succeeded in temporarily sub- 
limating his very worst memories of the 
war and substituting in their place the 


When William Oates died in 1910, 
obituaries sang his praises and 
mourned his passing. His grave 
monument (below) is in Oakwood 
Cemetery, Montgomery, Alabama. 


more glorious recollections of a mythi- 
cal romantic war fought bravely by the 
finest sons of the South against the most 
rapacious devils of Yankeedom. 

These, then, were some of the con- 
tours of Oates’ life—some, but not all. 
What makes Oates so intriguing a figure, 
in my estimation, are the multiple layers 
of his experiences as he rose from obscu- 
rity to renown. Since his death, though, 
he has become what Leon Edel, the biog- 
rapher of Henry James, calls a “figure un- 
der the carpet.”!? In life, he gained high 
status, considerable wealth, some power, 
a good deal of influence, and even public 
esteem. In death, he would not be widely 
remembered. For the most part, his story 
has not been told. My biography of him 
is intended to remove the carpet and re- 
veal the man that William Oates was, in- 
side and out. 

Oates’ biography is a Southern 
story—as much a part of the South, in its 
own way, as the hard destruction of the 
Confederacy, the sentimental poems of 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, the horrid injus- 
tices of Jim Crow, the white supremacist 
bombasts of Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, the 
agonizing childhood of Richard Wright, 
the decay and anguish that pervade 
Faulkner’s novels, the stars falling on Ala- 
bama, and the tidewater mornings of 
William Styron. It is the story of how one 
white Southern man from the humblest 
of backgrounds rose to great heights but 
failed to achieve lasting glory or immor- 
tality. It is the story of a very ordinary man 
who possessed some extraordinary talents 
and who, despite all his best efforts, could 
not escape his past. 

“The great man, with his free force 
direct out of God’s own hand,” wrote 
Thomas Carlyle, that somber Scottish 
worshiper of heroes, “is the lightning.”"4 
Yet Oates—who was not necessarily a 
great man, but was most assuredly an 
enthralling and intriguing man—was his 
own lightning strike. Perhaps great 
men—great figures in history, men and 
women—are precisely as Carlyle de- 
scribed them: like lightning out of heaven. 
William Oates struck the earth with his 
own fire, which came streaking forth not 
so much from Heaven, but out of the cap- 
tivating and ever-so-mysterious blackness 
of the Southern night sky. ie 
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BEST OF... 


VER THOUGHT ABOUT STARTING A 
CIVIL WAR BLOG? it will be won- 


derful, you think. A free forum to 


| post your thoughts on the great conflict 


and spout your own opinions to your 
heart’s content. You will post about ques- 
tions that have long intrigued you, spread- 
ing your wisdom before the multitudes, 
and they will flock to your feet and soak 
up every word. Your blog’s hits will be in 
the thousands by Wednesday and its com- 
ments section will be filled with wise re- 
marks by all the scholars in the field. 

Okay, here’s our suggestion: Don’t do 
it. Or at least before you do, take a look 
down this list of existing blogs—all of 
which contain interesting material—and 
go visit a few. 

These are presented in no particular 


| order, so one listed toward the end is just 


as likely to be your ideal bloggy home as 
one near the top. We suggest you check out 
one a day and give it a good read, rather 
than try to run through the whole list in 
an hour. 


+ + + 
A. LINCOLN BLOG 


| (http://alincolnblog.blogspot.com/) 


This site, maintained by Brian Dirck, 
is a bit more specialized than most, as one 
might gather from its title. Dirck has writ- 
ten a number of books on Lincoln and is 
contemplating more, and takes readers 
along on the ride. He’s currently (as of Sep- 
tember 2006) mulling over a book on Lin- 
coln and race, and whether or not the Civil 
War was inevitable. He keeps an eye on 
other writers of Lincolniana, so if you 
count yourself a Lincolnista you should 
definitely hang out here. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG & 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
(http://gettysburg-acw.blogspot.com/) 


An offshoot of the excellent site 
www.brotherswar.com, this is primarily a 
Gettysburg-oriented presentation. The 
blog is described as “a collection of articles 
and opinions relating to the Battle of 


Civil War Blogs 


Gettysburg and the American Civil War’ — 
vignettes of scenes or incidents from the 
war, the sort of things that are too short to 
merit magazine or book-length studies but 
too good to be forgotten either. They are 
presented largely without commentary but 
well able to speak for themselves. 


BEHIND AotW 
(http://behind.aotw.org/) 


The title here instantly inspires a few 
questions, namely, “What the heck is an 
AotW, and should I perhaps be in front of 
it instead of behind? Army of the West? 
Actions on the Water? Huh?” As it turns 
out it stands for Antietam on the Web, and 
a fine site on that topic it is. However, if 
you check the subtitle you will see it is also 
something more. “The Backwash of a Digi- 
tal History Project” it says, and here we get 
into some very intriguing, albeit scholarly, 
issues. If you are interested in how the 
Internet is being used in the collection and 
distribution of information about history, 
you should make this, and its parent AotW 
(not technically a blog, buta great resource 
on Antietam), a regular stop. 


CHRONICLES OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR 


(http://cw-chronicles.com/blog/) 


This is a “this day in the war” blog with 
a twist. Blogmaster Mike—a modest fel- 
low who doesn’t give us his last name— 
utilizes contemporary reports from several 
unusual places to create “news as it hap- 
pens” features, sometimes several a day. 
From the New York Herald to the Charles- 
ton Mercury to a book called A Rebel War 
Clerk’s Diary, you almost want to look 
down in the corner of the screen for the 
CNN logo as you read. A terrific day- 
starter, or evening-ender, or check it when- 
ever is convenient, but don’t miss this one. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS & AUTHORS 
(http://cwba.blogspot.com/) 

Drew Wagenhoffer is himself a writer, 
primarily of book reviews, as regular read- 
ers of North & South will no doubt have 
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Joe Avalon and Laurie Chambliss 


noticed. He posts two to three times a week 
on this blog, which he says keeps the ma- 
terial timely without subjecting the 
blogmaster to burnout, a common prob- 
lem in the field. Wagenhoffer includes fresh 
(not canned) Q&A interviews with authors 
(the latest with Eric Jacobson of “For Cause 
and for Country” fame), as well as keeps 
track of what various Civil War authors are 
currently working on. He also monitors 
other Civil War blogs, making it very meta. 
Which is cool. 


CIVILWARCAVALRY.COM 


(http://civilwarcavalry.com/) 


Eric Wittenberg is known as “the cav 
guy” in longtime Civil War settings like 
the Gettysburg Discussion Group e-mail 
list. His blog, despite having one of the 
all-time great URLs, is more in the tradi- 
tion of blog as personal journal than many 
of the others on this list. We get updates 
on the progress of the author’s life as well 
as the progress of his works in the mak- 
ing, such as the recently published Plenty 
of Blame to Go Around: Jeb Stuart’s Con- 
troversial Ride to Gettysburg. Interspersed 
are some excellent posts on the 6th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry (Rush’s Lancers) and his 
book on the unit that has been in progress 
for some considerable time now. The 
comments section on this blog is more 
active than most. 


BRETT SCHULTE’S CIVIL WAR 
GAMING & READING BLOG 
(http://brettschulte.net/ACWBlog/) 


The author describes this site as 
“[fJocusing on new American Civil War 
wargames, scenarios, mods, play-testing, 
game & book publishers, current books 
being read, research, and anything else in 
the life of a Civil War buff” —which pretty 
well sums it up. Brett appears to have a 
virtually unlimited book-buying budget, 
which might inspire envy and other low 
emotions. He wisely does not list his home 
address, lest said people of weak charac- 
ter be led into temptation. The game busi- 
ness is hot and the book business is eter- 


nal, so there is an unending source of ma- 
terial here. 


CIVIL WAR MEMORY 
(http://civilwarmemory.typepad.com/ 
civil_war_memory/) 

Kevin Levin’s site is subtitled “Reflec- 
tions of a High School History Teacher and 
Civil War Historian.” Logic would suggest 
this should have twice (at least) the read- 
ership of Civil War-only blogs, by cross- 
over with those interested in secondary 
education, particularly in the beleaguered 
field of history. The problem may be that 
Levin has recently changed from a Blogspot 
(Google) site to a Typepad address, and the 
Civil War blogs haven't all updated their 
links to his site yet. They should. This is a 
good one. 


CIVIL WAR WOMEN 


(http://civilwarwomen.blogspot.com/) 


This site from “maggiemac” is much 
newer, but has some excellent writing up 
already. Biographies of Civil War figures 
tend to have something in common— 
their subjects are of the male persuasion. 
Here we have a badly needed blog on the 
distaff side of the aisle. No mention yet of 
Mary Todd Lincoln, Varina Davis, Flo- 
rence Nightingale or the other ho-hum 
usual entries seen whenever an author is 
obliged to tip a hat in the female direc- 
tion. We have heiress Elizabeth Van Lew, 
preeminent spy Mary Elizabeth Bowser, 
newspaper publisher and educator Mary 
Ann Shadd Cary—not names (except 
maybe for “Crazy Bet”) that you run across 
every day. 


DIMITRI ROTOV’S CIVIL WAR 
BOOKSHELF 
(http://cwbn.blogspot.com/) 


Interesting mix of news links, book 
reviews, and general opinionating. This 
may be the leader of the pack in Civil War 
blogging, as it seems to be the one other 
bloggers most frequently link and refer to. 
While it is often almost academic in tone, 
the writing is always sharp and frequently 
funny. The absence of a comments section 
is the only real drawback of this otherwise 
excellent page. 


CIVILWARRIORS.NET 
(http://civilwarriors.net/wordpress/) 

Here we see a group blog, a joint ven- 
ture of historians and authors Mark 
Grimsley, Brooks Simpson, and Steve 


Woodworth, each of whom brings a unique 
and interesting voice to the discussion. 
Though group blogs can be unstable 
propositions—if egos intrude or differ- 
ences arise over design, posting frequency, 
or other issues—this one has been around 
since January 2005, which is practically the 
Late Jurassic period in blogosphere time. 
The conversation varies from the moder- 
ately academic (particularly when the topic 
turns to Antietam, hardly surprising when 
you look at the list of authors again) to the 
nitty-gritty of “The Authorial Life.” 


MIKE’S CIVIL WAR MUSINGS 


(http://www.mikekoepke.com/) 

Mike Koepke’s page is devoted largely 
to new books, but includes updates on 
forthcoming works and notes on reprints 
of works formerly available only in expen- 
sive hardcover editions or out of print al- 
together. Koepke also incorporates some 
traditional blog features like clips from 
news stories of Civil War interest. The site 
is updated, as a rule, a couple times a week. 
Very nice layout and easy on the eyeballs. 


OF BATTLEFIELDS AND 
BIBLIOPHILES 
(http://obab. blogspot.com/) 


This page by David Woodbury is not 
updated as often as one will wish after read- 
ing the wonderful material here. It is almost 
one hundred percent Civil War-related, on 
topics ranging from the disaster of the ex- 
plosion aboard the steamship Sultana to 
the battlefield trompings of members of the 
Netscape Civil War Forum, to one of the 
most eloquent dissections of the “States? 
Rights vs. Slavery as the Cause of the War” 
argument you'll ever see. Unreservedly rec- 
ommended. 


PINSTRIPE PRESS BLOG 


(http://www.angelfire.com/ny5/ 
pinstripepress/PPBlog/) 

Michael Aubrecht’s day job is work- 
ing fora publication covering modern-day 
baseball, which helps explain this blog’s 
title. Here, Aubrecht concentrates on his 
interests in the Civil War, especially religion 
and Confederate generals. 


SEEING THE ELEPHANT 
(http://recreatedelephant.blogspot.com/) 


This blog by “mntineer” is oriented to 
the reenactor community, and not just the 
Civil War one. Most who read this have 
likely had the experience of telling a new 


acquaintance of your interest in the Civil 


War only to have them assume this means | 


you are one of those people who dresses 
up in wool in the summertime and sleeps 
outdoors in the rain. You contemplate ex- 


plaining that this treatment is very bad for | 


your laptop, then despair and just say you 
simply like to read about the era. This site 
manages to cater to both kinds of buffs, as 
in an ongoing series about “Open Source 
Organization for Reenacting Communi- 
ties.” Applying techniques devised by soft- 
ware developers to Civil War reenacting is 
about as twenty-first century as it gets. 


TOUCH THE ELBOW 
(http://www.18thmass.com/blog/) 


Tom Churchill’s site on the 18th Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry is one of the oldest, con- 
tinually operating Civil War web addresses. 
It began asa gathering spot for descendants 
of members of the 18th as well as others 


interested in the regiment, and retains more | 


genealogical material than most other regi- 
mental sites out there. At the same time, 
Tom has been involved in writing more 
generalized work on Civil War researching. 
The blog itself is of very recent birth, and 
Tom is doing a terrific job of updating it 
on a regular basis. His recent post titled 
“How should we hate the hate groups?” is 
one of the best we've read on the subject. 
He makes an excellent case that the “ignore 
them and they’ll go away” policy doesn’t 
work, and can have some peculiar side ef- 
fects in unlikely areas. 


THE YEAR OF LIVING 
RANGEROUSLY: VOLUNTEERS IN 
PARKS 


(http://volunteersinparks.blogspot.com/) 
Mannie Gentile is a seasonal ranger at 
the Antietam National Battlefield Park, so 
he has an excellent viewpoint on the battle- 
field and surroundings. He’s also a lot of 


fun to read, and his photography will just | 
knock your socks off. Posts range from sto- | 


ries of his interactions with park visitors 
to thoughts about preservation to news 
about Antietam from an insider’s perspec- 


tive. He occasionally makes a visit to a | 


moderately well-known battlefield in 
Pennsylvania, so fans of that park should 
visit this site as well. 


JOE AVALON AND LAURIE CHAMBLISS are the 
founders and editors of Civil War Interactive 
(www.civilwarinteractive.com). They reside in 
Tennessee. 
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Fred L. Ray 
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ON THE SKIRMISH %& 


LINE IN VIRGINIA 


“Sharpshooters, like fiddlers, 


are born and not made.” 
—General Ambrose Powell Hill, CSA 


AS THE ROUNDS BEGAN TO WHISTLE IN 
FROM THE PEACH ORCHARD, Private 
Eleaney Martin of the 6th Alabama In- 
fantry stuck his head up for a look. Mo- 
ments later a bullet struck him in the 
neck, tumbling him back behind the 
breastworks, where he died a few min- 
utes later. The fire from the orchard in- 
tensified, making it virtually impossible 
for the Confederates to load their artil- 
lery pieces. “The sharp shooters are an- 
noying us dreadfully from pits and rail 


| Revolving Rifles, while the remainder and 


the two independent companies were 
armed with precision long-range target 


| rifles. The men in gray, who mostly car- 


piles in the peach orchard,” scribbled | 
Brigadier General Robert Rodes, who | 


narrowly dodged a half dozen balls him- 
self. “Every time I heard somebody blow 
their nose I would dodge,” confessed one 


of his soldiers. For the men of Rodes’ bri- | 


gade, who had just arrived on the 
Warwick River line near Yorktown from 
the Potomac front, it was their first ex- 
posure to the harsh new realities of the 
war in Virginia.! 

For nearly a year the war in the East 
had been one of watchful waiting, but in 
April 1862 Major General George 
McClellan’s army began moving up the 
Yorktown Peninsula toward Richmond. 
With the armies now in contact for ex- 
tended periods of time, the Federals un- 


nents—their new sharpshooter outfits, 
which began to systematically bedevil the 
Confederates on the skirmish line. Little 
Mac’s army included both the Ist U.S. 
Sharpshooter regiment and two indepen- 
dent companies of sharpshooters (the Ist 
and 2nd Companies Massachusetts 
Sharpshooters), attached to regiments 
from that state. Eight companies of the 
Ist U.S.S.S. carried the excellent Colt’s 


ried smoothbore muskets, could make no 
effective response.* 

Confederate major general John 
Magruder wrote his superiors on April 
28 that “of twelve regiments now at Dam 
No. 1 there are four companies, armed 
with long-range guns, that constitute the 
only corps of sharpshooters.” He re- 
quested any regiment armed with long- 
range guns be sent to help. “As it is, the 
enemy has vastly the advantage of us, and 
shoot at every man and horse they see 
exposed.”? 


+ + 


Armies had used light troops since 
ancient times to warn, protect, and screen 
the main body, while at the same time 
scouting and harassing the other side’s 
movements. Unlike the infantry of the 
line, these soldiers fought in a more open 
order. Along with the light cavalry they 
also fought the petite guerre—the second- 
ary but vital war of outposts, pickets, 
ambushes, and raids. Since the early eigh- 
teenth century, European armies had also 
employed picked riflemen called sharp- 
shooters (from the German scharfschiit- 
zen) to harry the enemy line of battle, 
engaging high-value targets like officers 


| and buglers. Thus in the nineteenth cen- 
corked a nasty surprise for their oppo- 


tury the term sharpshooter applied both 
to precision marksmen (who would be 
called snipers today) and to light infan- 
trymen. 

A line of battle—where men stood 
elbow to elbow in two ranks and fired in 
volleys—needed a skirmish line, both to 
protect it from the enemy’s skirmishers 
and sharpshooters and to harass and an- 
noy that of their opponents. The skir- 
mishers also performed the vital task of 
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“feeling the enemy” to avoid ambushes 
and flanking movements, and their work 
required individual initiative rather than 
the machine-like obedience of soldiers in 
mass formations. Although it was com- 
mon practice to issue rifles to flank com- 
panies and use them for skirmishers, this 
did not mean that the men wielding them 
were good shots, or that they could ma- 
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neuver effectively in open order. Skirmish 
drill differed considerably from that of 
the line, adding yet another training re- 
quirement for armies of military ama- 
teurs. Further, the actual practice of con- 
trolling a skirmish line, especially in the 
densely wooded American terrain, was a 
difficult proposition. Civil War armies, 
larger than any yet fielded in North 
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Outlying pickets watch for enemy activity in this Winslow Homer sketch, 
published in Harper’s Weekly, June 7, 1862. 


America, required very long skirmish 
lines. However, being a skirmisher did 
have its advantages, such as the ability to 
dodge and take advantage of any avail- 
able cover. Thus, since the skirmish line 
“was conducted on principles that looked 


» 
2 


to personal safety in a great degree,” it 
became “the favorite position of the ex- 
perienced soldier.” 

A picket line—essentially a station- 
ary skirmish line—protected the army at 


rest, with Shiloh being the object lesson 
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of what happened when the pickets failed 
to do their job. Indeed, one Federal of- 
ficer thought that “picket duty is, of all 
others, that which requires most indi- 
vidual intelligence in the soldiers.° 


Me ee Oe 


The Federals were first to field dedi- 
cated sharpshooter units in Virginia, 
thanks in large part to the efforts of flam- 
boyant businessman and inventor Hiram 
Berdan, who organized the Ist and 2nd 
United States Sharpshooter Regiments in 
the summer of 1861. Raised on the pat- 
tern of the American and British rifle 
regiments, these green-uniformed sol- 
diers reported with their own target rifles 
after passing a marksmanship test. It soon 
became apparent, however, that their 
heavy rifles, some of which weighed up 


LINE OF BATTLE: Most Civil War infantry fought in line of battle, as shown above. They stood in two ranks, 
elbow to elbow, and fired by volleys. Officers and NCOs (“file closers”) stood behind to keep the men in place. 
Although capable of putting out a lot of firepower to its front, linear formations like this were extremely vulner- 
able to flank attack and difficult to maneuver. Shown here is an infantry brigade; another brigade approaches 


from behind in a column of fours. 


v 


Courtesy Richards 


| to fifty pounds, were unsuitable for field 
_ use. Berdan armed eight companies with 
| the more practical Colt’s Revolving Rifles 
| (over the protests of his men) and even- 
| tually with specially made breech-load- 
| ing Sharps rifles.® 
Although short of equipment, the 

Southerners, noted Lieutenant Colonel 
William Ripley of the Ist U.S.S.S., did 
have the advantage that “their armies 
| were composed mainly of men who had 
been trained to the skillful use of the rifle 
in that most perfect school, the field and 
forest,” and thus did not need as much 
_ training. Commanders employed these 
marksmen on an ad hoc basis with what- 
| ever rifles could be found. At Gaines’ Mill, 
_ for example, the colonel of the 12th Ala- 
| bama, Bristor Gayle, detailed a group of 
| sharpshooters composed of the best shots 
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from each regiment to engage an artil- 
lery battery that was harassing the bri- 
gade.’ 

The Confederate high command 
was aware of the problem and made sev- 
eral attempts to form sharpshooter units 
| in 1862. During the army reorganization 
in April, for example, Colonel Micah 
| Jenkins formed the Palmetto Sharp- 
| shooters, which was intended as a sharp- 

shooter regiment like Berdan’s but ended 
| upasa line unit. The Confederacy needed 
every soldier on the line of battle, mak- 
ing specialist sharpshooter units difficult 

| to justify.® 
The bloody summer of 1862 did not 
| allow either side much time for innova- 
| tion, although the Confederate Congress 
| did get around to formally authorizing 
| sharpshooter units in May. By fall, how- 


Library of Congress 


MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT RODES: Orga- 
nized the first sharpshooter battalion in his 
brigade in January 1863; later organized a 
corps of division sharpshooters. 


LEE’S SHARPSHOOTERS 


LIEUTENANT JAMES MATTHEWS, Com- 
pany D, 2nd U.S.S.S., served as the 
regiment’s acting adjutant until it was 
disbanded in February 1865, whereupon 
he was mustered out. 


COLONEL HIRAM BERDAN or- 
ganized the Ist United States 
Sharpshooters in 1861 and 
commanded them until 1863, 
when he left the army. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM S. DUNLOP, Co. B, 
12th South Carolina. Commanded 
McGowan's sharpshooters 1864-65. Af- 
ter the war he wrote Lee’ Sharpshoot- 
ers, detailing his battalion's exploits. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER M. BEATTIE, 
Co. F, 3rd Vermont. Commanded the 
division sharpshooters of Getty’s di- 
vision, VI Corps, at Fort Stevens and 
Petersburg. 
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ever, the Army of Northern Virginia 
crossed into Maryland, and the approach 
of the Federal army touched off the Battle 
of South Mountain on September 14. The 
four thousand men of Major General D. 
H. Hill’s division attempted to hold the 
northern passes against two Federal 
corps, and Redes’ 1,200-man brigade 
drew the difficult task of covering 
Turner’s Gap against Brigadier General 
George Meade’s 4,000-man division of 
Pennsylvania Reserves. Rodes had to 
string out his five Alabama regiments 
over nearly a mile of rugged mountain- 
side, making any physical contact be- 
tween them impossible. He followed the 
usual practice of letting his regimental 
commanders post their own skirmish 
line and appointed no overall com- 
mander. Colonel Gayle once again sent a 
detail of his best shots, drawn from across 
the regiment, out as skirmishers.” 
Unfortunately for Rodes, the Federal 
advance was spearheaded by the 13th 
Pennsylvania Reserves, the famous 
“Bucktails,” who identified themselves 
with a deer’s tail on their caps. Most of 
these men were hunters and lumberjacks 
from western Pennsylvania, and the rug- 
ged forest was a familiar environment to 
them. Many Bucktails carried breech- 
loading Sharps rifles and, unlike most of 
the rest of the army, trained in both 


COLONEL THOMAS KANE, organizer and com- 
mander of “Kane’s Bucktails, later the 13th Penn- 
sylvania Reserves. Twice severely wounded, he re- 
signed in 1863. 


Right: Attack by the Pennsylvania Bucktails, led by 
Colonel Kane, upon a portion of General Stonewall 
Jackson's Confederates, near Harrisonburg, June 6, 
1862. 


marksmanship and skirmish drill. Push- 
ing uphill “in single line at intervals of 
from two to twenty feet,’ and backed by 
the 11th Reserves, the Bucktails seeped 
between the Confederate positions and 
nearly brought about the collapse of 


| Rodes’ position. Few other outfits in the 


Army of the Potomac could have done 
as well, noted the Bucktails’ regimental 
history: “Quickly taking shelter behind 
trees and rocks, the Bucktails brought 
into play their accuracy of marksman- 
ship. Having in their hands Sharps rifles, 
they were enabled to pick off many a 


_ Confederate, who, attempting to reload 


his inferior weapon, was compelled to 
partially expose his person.” !° 

Although Rodes was ultimately able 
to make a fighting retreat to the head of 
the pass before darkness closed the battle, 
the implacable Reserves gobbled up al- 
most all of his skirmish line. Rodes’ ad- 
jutant reported over two hundred men 
missing the next day, most of them cap- 
tured. Colonel Gayle was among the 
dead. Four days later, after the maelstrom 
of Sharpsburg, Robert E. Lee’s army once 
again headed south, which allowed some 
time to refit and reorganize."! 

Lee met the Federals again at 
Fredericksburg in early December, giv- 
ing them a bloody repulse at Marye’s 
Heights on the 12th. Rodes, although not 
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directly engaged that day, moved up and 
sent his skirmishers out the next day un- 
der a single commander, Major Eugene 
Blackford, to enforce a truce. Blackford, 
like Rodes, was a Virginian who had taken 
service in the 5th Alabama (of which 
Rodes was a former commander). After 
the battle Rodes instructed Blackford to 
organize and begin training a battalion 
of sharpshooters drawn from across the 
brigade. He specified that one man in 
twelve be detailed for this duty, or about 
twenty men per regiment, led by a jun- 
ior officer. These men would march and 
bivouac with their regiment but could be 
detached at any time for sharpshooting, 
picketing, or skirmishing. As an extra in- 
ducement he exempted them from fa- 
tigue details and allowed them to wear 


| “a little red trefoil shaped piece of flan- 
| nel” as a distinctive insignia. Blackford 
| saw that they got the best rifles (.577 cali- 


ber P53 Enfields) and began intensive 
training in long-range marksmanship 
(up to eight hundred yards) and skirmish 
drill. Esprit de corps blossomed—“I 
never saw anything like it in my military 
life,” noted Blackford. Rodes moved up 
to acting division commander after D. H. 
Hill’s reassignment in late January and 
ordered the formation of sharpshooter 
battalions in each of the division’s five 
brigades. The experiment proved so 
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popular, in fact, that several other bri- 
gades formed similar sharpshooter bat- 
talions for the upcoming campaign sea- 
son.!? 

Blackford’s battalion, about one 
hundred strong, got its first test at 
Chancellorsville on May 2. Acting as 
flankers to Lieutenant General Thomas 
J. “Stonewall” Jackson’s column, Black- 
ford’s men, he noted, marched “their la- 
borious way thru swamps & pine thick- 


ets.” When Jackson reached his assembly | 


position on Major General Joseph 
Hooker’s flank, he ordered Blackford to 
throw out a skirmish line about three 
hundred yards in front while the rest of 
the corps filed up and deployed. When 
Jackson attacked, Blackford’s sharpshoot- 
ers led the advance until they reached the 
troops of the Union XI Corps, then fell 
back to let the line infantry pass." 

The next day, when the brigade was 
to assault the Federal works, the sharp- 
shooters rejoined their parent regiments. 


On May 5, however, Blackford drew a | 


difficult assignment—to probe the en- 
trenched Federal position. The sharp- 
shooters, according to Blackford, “ad- 
vanced to within a few hundred yards of 
their works, and made a fair plan of their 
position. This drew upon us a murder- 
ous fire of grape, canister, and musketry, 
from which I withdrew my men as speed- 
ily as possible, tho not without consider- 


able loss.” Fortunately, Hooker withdrew | 


that night, saving them the necessity of a 
repeat performance.'* 


Although Blackford’s commanders | 


were pleased with the performance of his 
and the other sharpshooter battalions, 
they were deemed too small. Rodes 
doubled the size of the battalion in late 


May by organizing a second “corps” of | 
sharpshooters. This arrangement, which | 


made one man in six a sharpshooter, 
brought the battalion’s strength up to 
around two hundred men and was a con- 
venient one for picketing, since each 
“corps” could be used as a relief. There 


were also occasions when these corps | 


were employed as separate tactical units 
as well.!° 

At Gettysburg Rodes used his sharp- 
shooters to clear away Federal cavalry that 
tried to interfere with his advance on the 
flank of the Union I Corps at Oak Ridge, 
and for the first time assigned them an 
independent mission. Rodes reached Oak 
Hill in force about the same time the 
Union XI Corps began to debouch from 


the town of Gettysburg. He concentrated 


three of his brigades for an attack while | 


advancing the Georgia brigade of Briga- 
dier General George Doles to hold off the 
| XI Corps. Blackford strung out his bat- 
talion to connect Doles’ brigade with the 
| rest of the division. Rodes failed to con- 
sider, however, that without their scouts 
| the line brigades might blunder into 
trouble, and this is exactly what hap- 
pened—Colonel Edward O’Neal’s Ala- 
bama brigade (Rodes’ old outfit) got a 
bloody nose and Brigadier General Alfred 
Iverson’s North Carolina brigade was al- 
most annihilated. Blackford, however, 
rendered a sterling performance by hold- 
__ ing off three Union regiments until rein- 
| forcements arrived to carry the day. Fall- 
| ing in with a North Carolina brigade, the 
sharpshooters pushed through town, 
| capturing numerous prisoners. They 
spent the next two days of the battle in 
comfortable surroundings, holed up in 
_ the houses at the edge of town engaged 
in a sniping duel with the Federals on 
Cemetery Hill.!® 


Courtesy Frank Chappell 


PRIVATE LEWIS BRANSCOMB, Co. 
D, 3rd Alabama. Served with 
Blackford’s sharpshooters; killed 
at Harper's Ferry, July 4, 1864. 
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After the failure of his assault on July 
3, Lee had no option except retreat. Rodes 
for the first time consolidated the five 
sharpshooter battalions of his division 
and put Blackford in charge of this ad hoc 
“demi-brigade,’ which then covered the 
army’s retreat. On July 23 the sharpshoot- 
ers got into their only real fight, backing 
up a Georgia brigade holding the high 
ground at Wapping Heights, just outside 
of Front Royal. In a typical maneuver 
Blackford deployed his men on the flanks, 
enfilading the advancing bluecoats, who 


| failed to press their attack. It was also the 


first time Blackford’s men traded shots 
with the Ist and 2nd U.S.S.S., who as part 


| of the pursuing III Corps were strung out 


PRIVATE JAMES BRANSCOMB, Co. 
D, 3rd Alabama. Served with 
Blackford’s sharpshooters; killed 
at Harris Farm, May 19, 1864. 


in small groups.!” 
+ + 


The Federals kept much the same 
sharpshooter organizations as they had 
the previous year. In his turn as army 
commander in the winter of 1862-1863, 
Major General Ambrose Burnside orga- 
nized the Ist and 2nd U.S.S.S. into a light 


Graphics Courtesy Steve Stanley, Colonial Design and Graphics, Gettysburg, 


SHARPSHOOTERS AS FLANK SCREEN. When a brigade marched in column the sharpshooters acted as a 
flank screen to prevent surprise, as they did on Stonewall Jackson’s flank march at Chancellorsville. 


PRIVATE OSCAR WHITAKER, Co. 
~ |, 12th Alabama. Joined the 
sharpshooters of Rodes’ and 
Battle’s brigade, where he was 
acting sergeant for 2-1/2 years. 
He died in 1920. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


brigade under “Chief of Sharpshooters” 
Colonel Hiram Berdan and even declared 
them “a distinct arm of the service.” The 
Brigade of Sharpshooters fought this way 
at Chancellorsville as part of the Union 
III Corps, smothering the unfortunate 
23rd Georgia with their sheer volume of 
fire at Catherine Furnace on May 2. This 
was, however, the first and only time the 
sharpshooters would be used this way: for 
the rest of the war they fought as small 
groups dispersed along the line of battle. 
Part of this was due to well-founded 
doubts about Berdan’s tactical abilities, 
part to the policies of General-in-Chief 
Henry Halleck, who had squelched the 
idea of raising any more regimental-sized 
units in favor of forming separate sharp- 
shooter companies to be “employed as 
circumstances shall require.” Unfortu- 
nately neither Halleck nor anyone else 
seems to have developed any sort of tac- 
tical doctrine for sharpshooters, so results 
varied greatly. Except for those units that 
had sharpshooter outfits attached, the 
Army of the Potomac continued to use 
one or two companies per regiment as 
skirmishers, although individual com- 


manders sometimes organized sharp- 
shooter detachments on their own or 
trained certain companies in it.!® 


+ + 


The winter campaign of 1863 at 
Mine Run ended up as a sharpshooter’s 
battle. The Army of the Potomac under 
Major General George Meade crossed the 
Rapidan on November 27, seeking to 
concentrate at the crossroads near Locust 
Grove. Robert Rodes moved his division 
to meet them, intending to mass there 
also. Leading the Union advance down 
the Orange Turnpike was a mixed brigade 
(4th and 8th Ohio, 7th West Virginia, and 
14th Indiana) under Colonel Samuel 


| Carroll, a regular officer who had formed 
| his own sharpshooter outfit by detailing 


ten picked men from each regiment, as 
well as training his own 8th Ohio in skir- 
mish drill. Just past Robertson’s Tavern 


| Carroll’s men bumped into Brigadier 
| General Junius Daniel’s sharpshooter 


battalion, which had just driven back a 
cavalry detachment. “They must have 
been glad to see us,” quipped an Irish cap- 
tain of the 8th Ohio, “for they gave us a 
warm reception.” Carroll backed his 
sharpshooters with three infantry com- 
panies in open order and pushed for- 
ward. One corps of Ramseur’s sharp- 


COLONEL SAMUEL CARROLL (left) organized a 
corps of light infantry sharpshooters for his brigade, 
but his innovations were never adopted by a con- 
servative army establishment. He was badly 
wounded at Spotsylvania, which kept him out of the 
field for the rest of the war. 


SKIRMISHERS (below) fought in open order, with 
soldiers spaced three to six paces apart, well in ad- 
vance of the line of battle. Each man loaded, aimed, 
and fired on his own. Since men were allowed to 
dodge, take cover, and run when pressed, many 
thought that this was “the favorite position of the 
experienced soldier.” 


| shooters joined Daniel’s men, and “were 
soon hotly engaged and called for rein- 
| forcements.” Rodes sent up Ramseur’s 
second corps of sharpshooters and 
Battle’s first corps to backstop them. A 
fierce firefight erupted all along the line.'* 
Realizing that he faced the entire 
| Federal II Corps, Rodes fell back and be- 
gan to dig in. It was a measure of confi- 
_ dence that he now reposed in his sharp- 
shooters that he left them virtually 
unsupported a thousand yards to his 
front while he did this. About 1:00 p.m. 
Carroll’s men pushed forward “ona run,’ 
driving the Tarheel sharpshooters out of 
the woods and to the foot of a small rise, 
where the Confederates dug in their heels. 
“Here,” said one Federal, “the skirmish- 
ing was really interesting. Our lines were 
within speaking distance of one another 
| but little was displayed except heads and 
muskets and an occasional officer’s 
sword.” Toward dusk the Confederates 
counterattacked, pushing through the 
gap between the Federal divisions of Hays 
and Webb, flanking the 8th Ohio in “se- 
vere” skirmishing and driving it back. 
| There the matter rested for the night.”” 
Before dawn the Confederates fell 
back across Mine Run and began to 
throw up earthworks in a cold, heavy rain. 
The Federals appeared just after sunrise, 
| sending their best skirmishers, the elite 
Ist and 2nd U.S.S.S., across the low 
swampy ground to scout the Confeder- 
ate position. “We were in an open field 
and the enemy in the woods at a distance 
of two hundred yards,’ wrote Jerry Tate, 
a sharpshooter with the 5th Alabama who 
lay just across the creek in a makeshift 
rifle pit of rocks and fence rails, well in 
advance of the main line. A piercing 
north wind numbed the sharpshooters, 
who, crouched in their rifle pits, could 
not warm themselves by lighting a fire or 
exercising. The night was even worse, 
with the temperature dropping to near 
zero. Still, a spirited battle went on at the 
| skirmish line as the Confederate sharp- 
_ shooters battled their green-coated ad- 
versaries in the freezing mud. The Yan- 
| kees’ sorest loss was Lieutenant Colonel 
| Caspar Trepp, the Swiss-born com- 
| mander of the Ist U.S.S.S., shot through 
the red diamond on his cap by a Confed- 
erate marksman. Indeed, one of the 
battle’s more striking statistics is that 
Rodes entire division lost only forty-five 
men in the entire campaign, almost all 
sharpshooters, while the 1st U.S.S.S. 
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alone lost forty-seven men and the 2nd 
eleven. The next day, his men at the lim- 
its of their endurance, Meade folded his 
hand and withdrew.’! 

Mine Run marks a rough equilib- 
rium in light infantry. Despite their late 
start Rodes’ sharpshooters were now fully 
the equals of their Union counterparts. 
It was the apogee of the Federal sharp- 
shooter experiment, which had started 
with such publicity and promise, and the 
beginning of its decline. After their ex- 
emplary performance at Chancellorsville, 
Berdan’s two regiments had been subor- 
dinated to an infantry brigade at Gettys- 
burg, and later the division commander, 
Major General David Birney—one of the 
few Union generals to develop an appre- 
ciation of light infantry—attached each 
to a different infantry brigade. At Mine 
Run, however, Birney deployed them to- 
gether as skirmishers along with two vet- 
eran infantry regiments. Overall, the 
sharpshooters suffered from consistently 
mediocre leadership. Caspar Trepp, an 


Library of Congress 


MAJOR GENERAL DAVID BIRNEY (above) was one 
of the Union's many political generals who devel- 
oped into a competent military man. Often in bri- 
gade and division command of the Ist and 2nd 
U.S.S.S., he developed an appreciation of light in- 


| fantry. Shortly after being promoted to corps com- 


mand he was stricken with malaria and died soon 
afterward on October 18, 1864. 


MAJOR EUGENE BLACKFORD (left), 5th Alabama, 
commanded Rodes and Battle’s sharpshooters and 
Rodes’ Division Sharpshooters. Blackford’s sharp- 
shooter battalion was the first to be so organized in 
the Army of Northern Virginia in January 1863. 


excellent soldier, took over after Berdan’s 
departure late that summer but died only 
two months later, leaving a void of expe- 
rienced senior officers that would never 
be filled. One wonders what might have 
been if Colonel Carroll (whose innova- 
tions seem to have gone no farther than 
his brigade) or someone like him had 
been placed in command of the Brigade 
of Sharpshooters. The Army of the 
Potomac did not lack light infantry lead- 
ers, but it did lack the institutional means 
to utilize them effectively. 

From the Confederate perspective, 
however, Rodes’ experiment worked to 
perfection. Drawing the men from their 
brigades had proven to be a flexible way 
of deploying trained sharpshooters that 
required no extra men. They had proven 
their value in the fluid battles during the 


| retreat from Gettysburg and the winter 
campaigns between the Rappahannock 


and the Rapidan, and from this point on 


_ they would assume an increasingly 


prominent role in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 
+ OF 
With the campaigning season now 


over, there was time for training and re- 
organization. As soon as the weather per- 
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mitted, Blackford renewed his marks- 
manship practice. A soldier in the 5th 
Alabama, Jerry Tate, described “target 
shooting [at] six hundred yards, the clos- 
est shot was [with]in two and a half 
inches of the center, the other shots var- 
ies from six inches to twenty yards. The 
major commanding gives us praise, or at 
least some, for our marksmanship.””7 
Meanwhile, in the rest of the army, 
some sharpshooter battalions had fallen 
into disuse during the long campaigning 
season, while other brigades had never 
formed them at all. Having seen how well 
the concept worked, General Lee ordered 
sharpshooter battalions formed in every 
infantry brigade, based on the pattern 
established by Rodes and Blackford. 
While the men of these new battalions 
sweated through their drills that spring, 
Robert Rodes planned the next stage of 
their evolution. At camp near Orange 
Court House he revealed his concept—a 
division-level unit composed of all five 
of his sharpshooter battalions—to 
Blackford over dinner. “I was to take com- 
mand of the whole force and train them 
thoroughly,” said Blackford, “and that he 
would put any amount of ammunition 
at my disposal. I accordingly met the of- 
ficers of the several battalions at his quar- 
ters, and appointed hours for drills to 
begin at once. These lasted all the fore- 
noon, and were very thorough—some- 
times I had as many as 1,200 men de- 
ployed at one time.” With Blackford in 
charge, Rodes could be assured of a uni- 
form standard of training, and for the 
first time the sharpshooter battalions 
would be trained to operate together as a 
demi-brigade under a single commander. 
After morning drill came marksmanship 


| practice, and after several weeks of it 


Blackford complained that he was “al- 
most deafened by the noise. A thousand 
or more of them were banging away for 
hours, until my head would ache from 
the noise and smell of the saltpetre.”? 
Although most Civil War infantry- 
men received little if any marksmanship 


| traiming during their service, the Army 


of Northern Virginia’s sharpshooters 
trained and fired to a very high standard 
for the period, indeed as high as the tech- 


| nology of the weapons would permit. 


Thus, since the army typically fielded 
around thirty-six infantry brigades in 
1864, and each brigade had a battalion 
of one hundred eighty to two hundred 


| men, this would have given the Confed- 


erates a corps of some seven thousand 
riflemen trained in marksmanship and 
skirmish tactics for the upcoming cam- 
paign.”* 


+ 


Federal efforts, on the other hand, 
can only be described as chaotic, with 
politics frequently trumping military ne- 
cessity. In addition to its two sharp- 
shooter regiments, some infantry regi- 
ments like the Pennsylvania Bucktails 
and the lst Michigan Sharpshooters 
maintained their specialty as light infan- 
try but served more often in the line; and 
in spite of War Department policy state 
governors continued to form larger 
sharpshooter units as well, such as the 
Ist New York Sharpshooter Battalion, a 
four-company outfit (intended to be a 
regiment) that joined the army just be- 
fore Mine Run. Other regiments formed 
expressly as sharpshooters (e.g., the 9th 
New Jersey and later the 203rd Pennsyl- 
vania) were summarily incorporated as 
troops of the line, while still others re- 
cruited a sharpshooter company as part 
of the regiment (e.g., Co. K, 57th Mas- 
sachusetts).?> 

State politics also kept most inde- 
pendent sharpshooter companies with 
regiments of their own states, and indeed 
some erstwhile sharpshooter companies 
were incorporated directly into infantry 
regiments (e.g., four New York sharp- 
shooter companies went into the 93rd 
New York) and served as line infantry. 
Several line regiments like the lst Min- 
nesota (which purloined its sharpshoot- 
ers from the Ist U.S.S.S.) and 22nd Mas- 
sachusetts had an attached sharpshooter 
company, while others, like the 16th and 
27th Michigan, had two. By this time 
most of these units had accepted the ne- 
cessity of using standard infantry arms, 
leaving their heavy target rifles in the bag- 
gage train until an opportunity presented 
itself. Their actual deployment—whether 
on the skirmish line or in the line of 
battle—depended heavily on the prefer- 
ences of the regimental commanders, 
most of whom were military amateurs. 
Thus although the Army of the Potomac 
did have some very good sharpshooter 
units, they were scattered through the 
army and hobbled by lack of a coherent 
doctrine, which greatly reduced their ef- 
fectiveness. While the Federals had added 
the equivalent of perhaps two light in- 
fantry regiments during the winter, at the 


PRIVATE BEN POWELL, Company 
A, McGowan’s Sharpshooters (Co. 
I, 12th South Carolina). Powell is 
a strong candidate for the shoot- 
ing of Union major general John 
Sedgwick at Spotsylvania on May 
9, 1864 (depicted at right). 


beginning of the 1864 campaigning sea- 
son the Ist and 2nd U.S.S.S. were 


| understrength and the Bucktails nearing 


the end of their service.*° 


+ % OF 


While sharpshooters played a sec- 
ondary part at the first major battle of 
the Overland Campaign in the Wilder- 
ness on May 5-6, 1864, they began to 
operate with devastating effect in the 
more open terrain around Spotsylvania 


| Court House. Confederate sharpshoot- 
| ers now began to dominate the skirmish 
| line, as they would for the rest of the cam- 


paign. According to one Mainer, they 
“commanded completely the position of 
our line of battle.’ A private in the 17th 
Maine, John Haley, described relieving 


| other troops who held an advanced po- 


sition: “The Rebel sharpshooters were 
posted ...in such a manner as to cover 
our approach no matter how we came. 
An enfilading fire caused any of the 
troops in the line who had the temerity 
to raise their heads to sink quickly to the 
ground... we found it conducive to lon- 
gevity to spread ourselves on the ground 
as thin as the butter on a slice of board- 


| ing-house bread.”?’ 


The Confederates also introduced 


| another unpleasant wrinkle: one or two 


The Whitworth rifle 


. West Point Museum. 


men in each sharpshooter battalion now 
carried the deadly Whitworth rifle, a 
state-of-the-art weapon effective at over 
a thousand yards. Unlike their Enfield- 
bearing comrades, the Whitworth men 
were allowed considerable freedom to 
roam the battlefield, subject only to dis- 
cretionary orders from brigade and divi- 
sion commanders. In contrast to the 
heavy target rifles used by the Federals, 


| the Whitworth weighed no more than a 


service musket and was thus easily car- 
ried around the battlefield.”8 

On May 9 one of these men scored a 
major prize in the person of Major Gen- 
eral John Sedgwick, the commander of 
the Union VI Corps, who was inspecting 
his lines not far from Spindle farm. This 
rounded out their day’s bag that included 
Brigadier General William Morris and 
Colonel Frederick T. Locke, both severely 
wounded. Indeed, one particular sharp- 
shooter was “said to have taken twenty 
lives” that day. The Federals tried to push 
out their own skirmish line as far as pos- 
sible to reduce their effectiveness, but 
with little success.”? 

Across the lines, meanwhile, the Fed- 
eral sharpshooter regiments were “up 
against it,’ and Sergeant Wyman White 
of the 2nd U.S.S.S. kept his rifle hot. “Our 
branch of the service had never been of 
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so much use before in this war,’ he noted. 


“The enemy was continually in their | 
earthworks and our troops had formed | 
the habit of putting themselves behind | 


the earth, and this led to a large amount 
of sharpshooting.”*? 

After the fighting at Spotsylvania 
ground to a bloody stalemate the armies 
shifted south again in late May. It never 
seemed to occur to the Army of the 
Potomac’s by-the-book commanders 
that a sizable light infantry force might 
be a great help when moving through 
densely wooded country where they had 
no reliable maps and few guides, espe- 


cially with Sheridan’s cavalry absent | 


much of the time. 

At their next meeting the first round 
went to the Yankees, who on May 23 
forced the North Anna at Jericho Mill and 
Telegraph Bridge. Lee, however, drew 
back his wings along the rising ground 
behind Ox Ford, putting his army in a 


virtually impregnable salient dubbed the | 
“hog snout.” To induce his opponent to | 


attack him, however, he needed to deceive 
Grant as to the exact nature of his posi- 
tion for as long as possible, and to this 
end used his sharpshooters as a screen- 


ing force. The next day, May 24, the | 
sharpshooter battalions of Mahone’s and | 


Sanders’ brigades withdrew slowly before 


salient, and later that day Brigadier Gen- 
eral James Ledlie’s brigade suffered a 


sharp repulse at Ox Ford on the main | 


line. On the eastern side Major General 
Winfield Scott Hancock’s II Corps 
crossed the river and advanced through 
dense woods toward Confederate posi- 
tions near Hanover Junction. As they ap- 
proached, Colonel Thomas Smyth’s bri- 
gade pushed forward to clear away 
Confederate skirmishers and find their 
main line. Smyth’s men encountered 
withering long-range fire from the sharp- 
shooters of two of Rodes’ Tarheel bri- 
gades, bringing them to a halt. Eventu- 
ally his commander, Brigadier General 
John Gibbon, committed his entire divi- 
sion. Rodes responded by sending up the 
sharpshooter battalions of Doles’ Geor- 
gia brigade and Battle’s Alabama bri- 
gade—Blackford’s men—who began to 
work their way around the Union left 
flank. The thin gray line, backed by two 
artillery pieces, amounted to no more 
than eight hundred men in hastily dug 


rifle pits, but once again they fought the | 


Yankees to a standstill.?! 


Ao gE PP one 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HIS WIFE OBSERVING THE BATTLE OF FORT STEVENS ON JULY 12, 1864. Confed- 
erate sharpshooters from Rodes’ North Carolinians had crept close to the works, and began peppering the 
clump of observers, who provided such inviting targets. This drawing by W.E. Ruggles depicts Lincoln’s 
position when he was almost hit by a Confederate bullet. 


Smyth finally got his attack rolling | 


again late that afternoon. He captured a 


| section of North Carolina rifle pits, only 
the Federals on the western side of the | 


to lose most of it to a fierce counterat- 
tack when the Confederates fed in more 
men from their main line. As a drench- 
ing thunderstorm soaked the darkening 
woods, a savage close-quarter battle 


| broke out, with the Federals (who 


thought they had captured the main 
Confederate line) barely hanging on to 
their gains. While the sharpshooters had 


played their part to perfection, Lee was | 


unable to strike Hancock’s exposed corps 
because of illness.** 
The sharpshooters continued their 


work as Grant shifted south toward Cold 


Harbor, playing a significant part in that 
battle on June 2 and 3. The lines were 
even closer than they had been at 
Spotsylvania, and the static situation al- 
lowed the Yankees plenty of time to bring 
up their target rifles. “We who were there,” 


| wrote one Union soldier, “well remem- 


ber those ten or twelve long days that we 
lay hugging our breastworks, when it was 
almost sure death to show a head... . 
There was no time during the war, prob- 
ably, when the sharpshooters got in their 
deadly—I might say murderous—work, 


more successfully.” 
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+ + OF 
Shortly after that, however, the situ- 
ation in Virginia changed abruptly. 
While most of the Army of Northern Vir- 


| ginia ended up in the trenches at Peters- 


burg, Lieutenant General Jubal Early’s 
Second Corps marched toward the 
Shenandoah. 

After relieving Lynchburg, Old Jube 
turned north, crossed the Potomac, and 


| marched on Washington itself. On July 


9, 1864, he defeated a Union blocking 
force at Monocacy. Rodes’ Division 


| Sharpshooters took ona hurriedly raised 
| scratch force of 2,500 men under Briga- 


dier General Erastus Tyler on the Na- 


| tional Pike to Baltimore, driving them 
_ back in confusion. When Early’s army 


reached Washington a few days later, 
Blackford and his men began probing the 
defenses of Fort Stevens on the outskirts 
of the city, getting close enough at one 
point on July 11 to drive the gunners 
from their pieces. Union reinforcements 
saved the capital, but the next day, after a 
sharpshooter almost hit President Lin- 
coln, a bitter open order fight—one of 
the largest of the war—broke out as two 
brigades of the Union VI Corps tried to 
drive the Confederates away. Although 
taken by surprise and forced back, the 


Both Library of Congress 


MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP SHERIDAN 


sharpshooters held the Yankees at bay un- 
til Rodes could send up reinforcements 
and bring their offensive to a standstill. 
Even so, he did not find it necessary to 
engage his infantry brigades.** 

Early retreated that night, and for the 
next six weeks the cantankerous Virgin- 
ian marched and countermarched his 
men across the area between Strasburg 
and Harpers Ferry in a campaign dubbed 
“the Mimic War.” The two armies skir- 
mished on an almost daily basis, with the 
sharpshooters, acting as “foot cavalry” to 
compensate for the Confederate weak- 
ness in the mounted arm, fighting most 
of these nameless engagements. The larg- 
est collision occurred on August 21 when 
Old Jube, reinforced by Kershaw’s divi- 
sion, almost caught out the new Federal 
commander, Major General Philip 
Sheridan, at Charles Town. Rodes’ Divi- 
sion Sharpshooters interrupted a quiet 
Sunday morning for the Vermont brigade 
at Cameron Station, driving them back 
in heavy open order fighting. A counter- 
attack by the Vermonters stabilized the 
situation, and a spirited engagement con- 
tinued for the rest of the day as Early 
waited for his other columns to arrive. 
When they did not, he broke off the battle 
at nightfall.° 

Although indecisive, the actions at 
Charles Town and Washington showed 
that Rodes’ Division Sharpshooters (and 
those of the other divisions as well) were 


THE SEVEN-SHOT SPENCER. While not terribly accurate, it 
was an excellent light infantry weapon, especially in the 
trenches of Petersburg. Courtesy West Point Museum. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL JUBAL EARLY 


now capable of handling some of the bet- 
ter Federal infantry brigades. Rodes di- 
rected the battle in his now-usual fash- 
ion, putting out a thick, active skirmish 
line under a single commander, backed 
by a couple of artillery pieces, then send- 
ing up just enough men from his infan- 
try brigades (in this case the 43rd North 
Carolina) to support the sharpshooters. 
Indeed, some of his line regiments, like 
the 43rd North Carolina and the 5th Ala- 
bama, now specialized in open-order 
fighting, in large part because the com- 


| manders of their sharpshooter battalions 


came from these regiments and knew 


| they could rely on them in a tight spot.*® 


Sheridan struck back on September 
19, besting Early in the hard-fought 
Battle of Winchester. One of the casual- 
ties was Robert Rodes, killed by a shell 
burst just after launching a devastating 
counterattack that nearly won the battle. 
Late in the afternoon, with the Confed- 
erate left under intense pressure, Colo- 
nel Hamilton Brown led Rodes’ sharp- 
shooters off to shore up the crumbling 
flank, arriving just in time to be swept 
up in its collapse under a massive Fed- 
eral cavalry charge. The sharpshooters 
played a key role a month later at Cedar 
Creek, when Early’s predawn surprise at- 
tack scattered one Union corps and 
drove another from the field. After 
screening the Confederate advance, the 
sharpshooters led the assault of Grimes’ 


brigade against Major General George 
Getty’s division on Cemetery Hill, tak- 
ing a battery of guns in a hand-to-hand 
fight before being driven back. Although 
the defeat at Cedar Creek broke Confed- 


_ erate power in the Valley, the sharpshoot- 


ers continued their work of scouting and 
screening until the Second Corps re- 


| turned to Petersburg that winter.*” 


t+ + + 


Meanwhile, after taking a beating on 
the skirmish line during the Overland 
Campaign, the Federals belatedly decided 
to form their own organic sharpshooter 
units. Although accounts are scarce, they 
suggest that each Union division orga- 
nized a sharpshooter company from vol- 


unteers drawn from across the division 


in late June 1864. In any case, division- 


level sharpshooter companies of about a 


hundred men appear about this time— 
just after Cold Harbor—in both the 
Army of the Potomac and the Army of 
the James. From the beginning these 
companies had two sections: one of 
about seventy-five men armed with 
Springfield service rifles who acted as 
light infantry, and a smaller section of 
twenty-five or so men armed with heavy 
target rifles. According to Daniel Sawtelle, 
a sharpshooter with the Army of the 
James, the target rifles were privately pur- 
chased and anyone who bought one 
could be a sharpshooter. Sawtelle paid 
$50 for one and had it sent from home, 
then decided to stay with the “light” sec- 
tion when they received Spencer repeat- 
ers a month later. The seven-shot Spen- 
cer, while not terribly accurate, was an 
excellent light infantry weapon, especially 
in the trenches of Petersburg, where it 
served a function similar to the modern 
assault rifle. Like their Southern oppo- 
nents the Federal sharpshooters under- 
went intensive training, but unlike them 
camped and marched separately. When 


_ the Army of the James reorganized in 


mid-December 1865, the division sharp- 
shooter companies were consolidated 
into a corps-level battalion, while those 
in the Army of the Potomac appear to 
have stayed at division level.°* 

Division commanders used the 
sharpshooter companies for reconnais- 
sance, picketing, and as specialized as- 
sault troops who frequently led larger 
units in the attack. It is instructive to 
compare them to their Confederate 
counterparts, whose divisions had many 
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more trained light infantrymen (three or 
four battalions of one hundred eighty to 


two hundred men vs. one company of | 


one hundred men) but far fewer long- 
range sharpshooters (six to eight men 
with Whitworths vs. twenty-five men 
with target rifles). 

As the need for effective light infan- 
try began to dawn on the conservative 
Federal commanders, they did make an 
effort in the winter of 1864-1865 to arm 
the flank companies of many veteran 
regiments, such as the 5th Wisconsin and 
5th Michigan, with either Sharps or 
Spencer rifles and to give better rifles to 
regiments who specialized in skirmish 
duty. Some veteran but depleted regi- 
ments like the 43rd New York began to 
specialize in skirmishing, while others 
like the 37th Massachusetts, which had 
been armed by its home state with Spen- 
cers, began to draw skirmish duty more 
often, and eventually enough Spencers 
became available that fall for each army 
corps to arm a small regiment in each of 
its divisions with them.*? 

Conversely, there seemed to be little 
interest in keeping up the old light regi- 
ments. Casualties, sickness, and expired 
enlistments slowly ate away at both the 
Ist and 2nd U.S.S.S. By September 1864 
the Ist U.S.S.S. had shrunk to a battalion 
and was finally disbanded in December. 
A number of the remaining men trans- 
ferred to the 2nd U.S.S.S., which lasted 
until February 1865 when it, too, was bro- 
ken up. The Bucktails had mustered out 
in June, and although their skirmish tac- 
tics had had little overall effect on their 
own army, they did, ironically, have a very 
significant one on the Army of Northern 
Virginia: three months after Rodes’ pum- 
meling at South Mountain, he was orga- 
nizing the first of the Army of Northern 
Virginia's sharpshooter battalions. 


+ + 


At Petersburg, meanwhile, on the 
Confederate side, “the sharpshooters 
were in greater demand than ever be- 
fore,’ observed Captain John Young, who 
commanded a battalion of North Caro- 
lina sharpshooters. “It was a common 
thing for a general officer to request their 
assistance in the establishment of his 
picket lines.” Trench warfare put a pre- 
mium on small unit tactics, since a nearly 
constant petite guerre went on between 
major engagements. The distance be- 
tween the opposing trenches varied 
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Major Wooten's 
“seine-hauling” 


Wooten’s men approach the skirmish line 
at a run in two columns, then swing 
around and bag the pickets from behind. 


_ SEINE HAULING. Major Thomas Wooten of the 18th North Carolina devised a unique method of capturing 


Federal pickets that he called “seine hauling” He claimed that he never lost a man while using it. 


Skirmishing between the pickets of the two armies near Munsor’s Hill in Virginia. 


| greatly from one sector to another. Near 
the eastern Petersburg suburb of 
Blandford they stood only one hundred 
fifty yards apart, but as the lines bent 
west past the Jerusalem Plank Road, the 
distance between them increased to 
more than a mile in places. Where the 
lines lay close sharpshooting was nearly 
constant, but in more distant sectors the 
action revolved around patrols, picket 
fights, and trench raids. In addition to 
their normal duties as scouts, pickets, 
and sharpshooters, they also performed 
special missions. The commander of 
Brigadier General James Lane’s brigade 
of sharpshooters, Major Thomas J. 
| Wooten, became well known for his 
technique of “seine-hauling” Yankee 
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prisoners. “He would steal up to the 
enemy’s skirmish line,” wrote a contem- 
porary, “sometimes crawl until within 
easy running distance then dash forward, 
halt on the line of pits, and just as the 
rear of his command passed him he 
would order both ranks to face outward 
and wheel, and they, coming back in 
single ranks and at a run, would capture 
everything before them and not fire a 
gun. In all of his dashes he never lost a 
man, killed, wounded or captured.” 
Wooten became so notorious that Yan- 
kee pickets often anxiously inquired 


| across the lines as to whether “Major 


Hooten” was about, and on other occa- 
sions Union officers asked to be intro- 
duced to him during truces.*° 


Author's Collection 


Funsuous Leaders and Buttle Scenes of the Chal War 


National Archives 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN GORDON 


In spite of the newfound Union ap- 
preciation of light infantry, the Confed- 
erate sharpshooters still held the advan- 
tage—at least to judge by the Official 
Records, where Union commanders are 
often at pains to explain a successful 
Confederate raid while seldom report- 
ing one of their own. One of the few was 
an attack by the 148th Pennsylvania (a 
Spencer-armed outfit) that briefly took 
a Confederate fort on October 27, 1864, 
before being ejected. Three nights later 
the Confederates returned the favor by 
capturing most of the Union picket line. 
Wearing Union overcoats and caps, the 
raiders marched down the line as if re- 
lieving the pickets, capturing two hun- 
dred and forty-six men and withdraw- 
ing without loss. Another common 
Confederate technique was to strike at 
the junction between Federal divisions, 
a weak point that could readily be iden- 
tified by the change in color of the sol- 
diers’ cap badges.*! 

As the war wore on in 1864 and their 
ranks filled with unwilling conscripts, the 
Confederates began to rely more and 
more on their elite sharpshooter battal- 


force and were now often as strong as the 
line regiments. In the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s last offensive in late March 
1865, the sharpshooters of the Second 
Corps led the way, taking Fort Stedman 
after a stiff fight and pushing on toward 
City Point before being stopped by Fed- 
eral reserves. The commander, Major 
General John Gordon, used surprisingly 
modern tactics by having small groups 
of elite soldiers push through to outflank 


heavily defended positions—tactics that 
would be rediscovered fifty years later in 
WWI by the German stosstruppen. Un- 
fortunately for Gordon, the final Federal 
counterattack cut off and captured many 
of his sharpshooters, men whom the 
army could ill afford to lose.” 


1D Oe 


Time ran out for the Army of North- 
ern Virginia on April 2, when in a gen- 
eral assault the Union VI Corps shattered 
the lines of the Lieutenant General A. P. 
Hill’s Third Corps. In the final break- 
through the Federals made good use of 
their sharpshooters and “light” regiments 
like the 37th Massachusetts, utilizing 
them both as screens and assault troops. 
Colonel Oliver Edwards, for instance, at- 


| tacked with his brigade on a narrow front, 


led by the Spencer-armed 37th Massa- 
chusetts and the 5th Wisconsin, which 
had Spencers in its flank companies. A 
line of seventy-five “picked men” from 
the 37th Massachusetts under Captain 
John Robinson screened the brigade’s 
front with their fast-firing Spencers, and 
covered a twenty-man pioneer detach- 
ment equipped with axes, whose job it 
was to clear away the obstacles in front. 
Nevertheless sharpshooting Confederate 
pickets in the rifle pits before them “se- 
verely harassed” the Federal skirmish line 
as it formed up in the darkness.** 
Edwards’ commander, Brevet Major 
General Frank Wheaton (First Division, 
VI Corps) placed his division sharp- 
shooters, commanded by Captain James 
Stuart of the 49th Pennsylvania, ina flank 
guard role similar to long-established 
Confederate practice. About seventy-five 
of Stuart’s men carried Spencers, and it 
was these soldiers who were strung out 
in a skirmish line to cover the flank of 
his right-most brigade under Colonel 
Jacob Hamblin. The rest, armed with 
“telescope and globe rifles,” remained 


| behind in support.“4 
ions, who remained a potent fighting | 


Once in motion, the Federal jugger- 
naut quickly swamped the Confederate 
line. Stuart’s men remained outside the 
works and then wheeled right, in the pro- 
cess scooping up some sixty-five Confed- 


| erate pickets. As soon as the works had 
| been secured the marksmen armed with 


target rifles came up and began to work 
on the enemy’s artillery. Another detach- 
ment from Hamblin’s brigade also 


| wheeled right and began rolling up the 


Southern line on the inside of the works, 
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| while Stuart’s men paced them on the 
| outside. Meanwhile another group of 


sharpshooters under Colonel Charles 
Milliken (part of Major General George 


| Getty’s Second Division, VI Corps), who 


had crossed the lines with their division, 
also turned right and moved up in front 
of Hamblin’s men, who continued north- 


| east against disorganized resistance for 


nearly two miles. Overall, Colonel 
Hamblin had task-organized his com- 
mand in a very modern sense. 

The last stand of Hill’s corps took 
place at Sutherland’s Station as the rem- 
nants of four brigades under Brigadier 
General John R. Cooke tried to defend 
the South Side Railroad against the ad- 
vancing division of Brigadier General 
Nelson Miles. Although considerably 
outnumbered, Cooke’s men held a strong 
position on a low ridge covering the rail- 
road. Flush with the morning’s victories, 
Miles twice attempted to take the Con- 
federate position by frontal assault, only 
to be thrown back both times. Cooke 
defended the knoll with the now-usual 
thick line of sharpshooters, whose accu- 
rate fire quickly thinned the Union ranks. 
The graybacks threw forward their sharp- 
shooters on both wings, enfilading the 
advancing Federal lines. Chastened, Miles 
sent an infantry brigade in a wide-flank- 
ing movement around Cooke's right. To 
protect it from interference he stretched 
out the Spencer-armed 148th Pennsylva- 
nia in open order to cover them, and sent 
another regiment in skirmish formation 
to press Cooke’s right. Cooke moved 
Captain W. S. Dunlop’s sharpshooter bat- 
talion to block the move, but a coordi- 
nated Union attack swiftly collapsed the 
Confederate position, severing Lee’s last 
supply line. 

What remained of Lee’s army re- 
treated across the Appomattox River that 
night. “The succeeding days passed with 
little variation,” wrote a Georgian of 


| Brigadier General Clement Evans’ divi- 
| sion, “the sharpshooters marching on the 


side of the column at a distance of sev- 
eral hundred yards to prevent surprise, 
and forming a line of battle about noon 
each day to allow the wagon trains to pass. 
Thus the troops moved by day and a 


greater portion of the night.” 


Well before dawn on April 9 the di- 
vision sharpshooters of Evans’ division, 
under Captain William Kaigler, moved to 
the south of Appomattox Court House 


| to protect the flank of Gordon’s Second 
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Corps, which was forming up to break 
through Union cavalry blocking the way 
to Lynchburg. The survivors of the sharp- 
shooters, including a few of Blackford’s 
remaining veterans, led the way. The men 
raised the rebel yell and went forward, 
taking a battery of guns and scattering 


the cavalry, only to find Federal infantry | 


behind them. Reluctantly, they pulled 
back as the Tarheels of Brigadier William 
R. General Cox’s brigade fired a last vol- 
ley to cover their retreat. 

Just south of them, at about the same 
time, Evans moved forward also “nearly 
a mile ... most of this in open field.” A 
Federal line of battle materialized out of 
the mist, forcing him to shift his front to 
meet them. Kaigler’s sharpshooters, 
“thrown out on the flank and front,’ cov- 
ered the maneuver and “made captures 
that surprised us all.” With the sharp- 
shooters still screening their front, Evans’ 
men fell back also. The firing stopped, 
and soon the word came that surrender 
negotiations were in progress. The war 
in Virginia was over, and both Cox and 
Kaigler would claim the honor of firing 
the last shots."* 


+ + OF 


After the war the sharpshooters of 
both sides swiftly disbanded. Daniel 
Sawtelle went back to his regiment on 
June 3, 1865, and the experiment was 
more or less forgotten in the U.S. Army. 
That proved true for both sides, as men 
tended to write about famous individu- 
als, their own regiments, or the great 
battles rather than composite units. Thus 
when ex-Confederate major W.S. Dunlop 
finally did write a book (Lee’s Sharpshoot- 
ers) about them in 1899 he aptly subtitled 
it “a story of Southern valor that has 
never been told, and his was virtually the 
only book on the Confederate sharp- 
shooters for well over a hundred years.” 

Although by late 1864 the Army of 
the Potomac had artillery superiority and 
a steadily increasing dominance in the 
mounted arm, the Army of Northern 
Virginia managed to maintain a preemi- 
nent light infantry force until nearly the 
end of the war, a circumstance that 
greatly prolonged the Southern army’s 
ability to stay in the field. The tactics they 
pioneered at Petersburg would be redis- 
covered by the Germans in the trenches 
of Europe fifty years hence. In recent 
years many armies have revived both the 
sniper and the light infantry rifleman. 


| Both the U.S. Army and Marines have 


found snipers quite useful in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, especially for warfare in 
built-up areas, where the ability to pick 
targets greatly reduces both civilian ca- 
sualties and collateral damage. They also 
have placed a Designated Marksmen with 
a specially adapted rifle in each squad. 


| Unlike a sniper, the DM stays with his 


unit and is more or less equivalent to the 
nineteenth-century sharpshooter. As 
military commentator James Dunnigan 
put it: “Infantry commanders are encour- 
aged to find and designate about ten per- 


_ cent of their men as ‘sharpshooters’ (sort 


of ‘sniper lite’) and make use of these guys 
to take out enemy troops at a distance, 
and with single shots. This is a trend that 
has been growing for over a decade, but 


| has now become a major feature of 


American infantry tactics.” If they were 


| to group these men into a specialized 


unit, they would have something very 
similar to what the Confederates orga- 


nized in 1863.°° 


PRIVATE DANIEL SAWTELLE,Company B, 8th Maine, 
joined up in February 1862 against his family’s 
wishes. In July 1864 he volunteered for the sharp- 
shooter company of the Second Division, XVIII 
Corps, where, armed with a Spencer rifle, he served 
out the war. 


“SHARPSHOOTERS 18TH CORPS” (below) by Alfred 


R. Waud was published in Harper's Weekly, August 
6, 1864. 
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FRED L. RAY is the author of Shock 
Troops of the Confederacy. A former regu- 
lar army officer who spent most of his 
time in armored cavalry, Ray began his 
research on sharpshooters after finding, 


as part of a family history project, that 


one of his great-grandfathers had com- 


_ manded a sharpshooter company in the 


12th Alabama. For additional informa- 


| tion, visit www.cssharpshooters.com. 
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FORT PILLOW DURING THE 


John Cimprich 


“The Massacre at Fort Pillow,” 
from Harper's Weekly, 
April 30, 1864. 


Fort Pillow’s part in the Civil War is 
not well-known to the general public, but 
historians and buffs know it as the site of 
one of the war’s most controversial inci- 
dents. Much other activity occurred at 
this fortification on the Mississippi River 
in West Tennessee. All of it ties together 
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and illustrates several themes of the war: 
the importance of military experience, 
the hardship of soldier life, the break- 
down of traditional rules of war, the con- 
flict between masters and slaves, and the 
struggle within Southern white society 
between unionists and secessionists. 


IVIL WAR 


In June 1861 Colonel Patrick Cle- 


burne and some Arkansas troops, on loan 
to Tennessee’s secessionist governor, 
erected a battery on the high river bluff | 
about fifty miles north of Memphis. Af- 
ter the state’s secession went into effect, 
Brigadier General Gideon Pillow, com- 


mander of the militia, decided to expand 
the battery into one of the very large for- 
tifications he was building on the river 
routes to Tennessee. Having limited mili- 
tary talent and observing the burst of 
enlistments after war began, he may have 
thought that he could easily fill the fort 
with troops. Fort Pillow, named after the 
general, had several miles of outer 
earthworks but never had a garrison large 


_ enough to man them. Even before work 


started on this fort Confederate troops 


had complained about the amount of 
digging they had done, and Pillow had 
replaced them with a number of hired 
laborers, mostly slaves. So, bondsmen 
and Irish laborers built the fort.! 

They constructed a formidable for- 
tification with batteries on the riverbank, 
in ravines, and on top of the bluff. An 
attempt to control passage by running a 
heavy chain across the river on flatboats 
failed. To defend the fort’s land side, an 
outer earthwork ran in a roughly semi- 
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circular shape from Cold Creek’s junc- | 


tion with the Mississippi, inland mostly 
along high ground, and then back to the 
river. Late in construction Confederates 
hastily added a more manageable but 
broken inner line of earthworks and bat- 
teries closer to the bluff. 

A number of Confederate units put 
in brief terms of service at the fort. Some 
organized themselves there by electing 
officers. All spent much time either learn- 
ing drill formations and maneuvers or 
practicing them. Some waited anxiously 
for uniforms or weapons. The lucky ones 
got to practice with muskets or artillery. 
A series of commanders oversaw these 
activities.? 

Soldiers, both the Confederates in 
1861-1862 and the Federals in 1862-1864, 
endured a number of hardships, when 
living at the fort. Some faced insufficient 
supplies of uniforms early in the war. 
Medical care, given the limited scientific 
knowledge of the time, was often inad- 
equate.’ Hard physical work, guard duty, 
and forced marches, especially in bad 


weather, sparked complaints. These chal- | 


lenges could undermine morale and dis- 


cipline.° Perhaps because none of the | 


Confederate units remained long at the 
fort, they appear to have had no difficul- 
ties with misbehavior worse than brawl- 
ing and drinking. Federal forces, some of 
which stayed for fourteen months, had 
several major incidents of insubordina- 


tion and depredation, plus lesser infrac- | 


tions like the Confederates.° 

Near the completion of the fort’s 
construction in the spring of 1862 Briga- 
dier General John Villepigue, a West Point 
graduate and skilled professional soldier, 


received command of the post. Soon af- | 


terward on April 13 a large Federal flo- 
tilla, commanded by Captain Andrew 
Hull Foote, arrived above Fort Pillow. 
Federal leaders had decided in 1861 to 
split the Confederacy by taking control 
of the Mississippi. The expedition in- 
cluded experimental ironclads, mortar 
boats, and troop transports containing a 


large military force. However, within a | 


few days most of the soldiers were or- 
dered back up the Mississippi River and 
then over the Tennessee River to 
Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee, in order to 


in quite a forlorn condition.” After long 
service on the high seas in wooden ves- 
sels, Foote must have seemed out of his 
element on a river in experimental ships. 
Furthermore, hillside batteries at Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland River had 


badly battered the ironclads during com- | 


| bat. A cannonball had entered a gun port 


join a large column being assembled by | 


Major General Henry Halleck to march 
against the main Confederate army at 
Corinth, Mississippi. With only 1,200 
infantrymen Captain Foote felt “left . . . 


on his flagship, bounced around inside 
like a billiard ball, did much damage, and 
gave him a serious foot injury. When he 
could get around at all, he had to use 
crutches. Illness and a recent death in his 
family only added to the matters weigh- 
ing on his mind, as did rumors about 
powerful enemy ironclads in Memphis 
supposedly preparing to attack the Fed- 


erals. A dispirited Foote grew very cau- | 


tious about the Confederates. He main- 
tained the daily bombardment on a 
smaller scale than at first and had the in- 
fantry thoroughly explore the area.’ 
Foote also had to deal with civilians. 


| war followed a conciliatory policy. Want- 


ing to win the Southern secessionists back 
to the Union, they directed troops to 
avoid interfering with civilians and their 
property, especially slaves. Fugitive slaves, 
willing to help the Union cause in return 
for sanctuary, appeared wherever Feder- 
als invaded the Confederacy. Foote and 
the infantry commander ordered run- 
aways excluded from Federal lines, except 
for those who had worked for the Con- 
federate army or brought in military in- 
telligence. The expedition did accept and 
protect all unionist refugees threatened 


__ by secessionists.® 


Life for both military forces settled 
into a boring routine. Both grew accus- 
tomed to artillery exchanges. Soldiers 
learned to dodge shells and to enter the 
range of enemy guns only when neces- 
sary. Confederates benefited from camp- 
ing on high ground above the river. Fed- 


| erals especially suffered from flooded 
Most Federal commanders early in the | 


river conditions, numerous mosquitoes, 


Both Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
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Colonel Charles Ellet (left) and Brigadier General John Villepigue. 
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mosquito-borne malaria, and buffalo 
gnats (which attacked livestock).? 

Foote’s injury soon forced him to 
take a medical leave, and Captain Charles 
H. Davis, a longtime naval bureaucrat, 
replaced him. The Confederates had care- 
fully shadowed every Federal move, and 
on May 10, two days after Davis’ arrival, 
their fleet of eight rams attacked. Early 
in the morning they surprised a mortar 
boat beginning the day’s bombardment 
and an ironclad assigned to guard it. Sev- 
eral other ironclads came to the rescue, 
and the lightly armed rams fled after 
sinking two of them.!° This naval battle 
at Plum Bend involved mostly inexperi- 
enced men, resulted in very few deaths, 
and did no permanent damage. Even the 
sunken ironclads were raised and re- 
turned to service within a few months. 
The only consequence may have been 
that Davis became every bit as cautious 
as Foote, something that might have hap- 
pened anyway, since he had little combat 
experience.!! 


Davis essentially waited for Halleck’s 
slow-moving force to reach Corinth and 
to drive the main Confederate army far- 
ther south. Colonel Charles Ellet, who 
arrived in late May with an independent 


| ram fleet (organized by the army when 


the navy rejected the idea), pressured 
Davis to run past the fort and attack Con- 
federate ships, but to no avail. When the 


| main Confederate army finally did re- 


treat, Villepigue had to abandon Fort Pil- 
low lest his men be cut off and captured. 


| The Confederates completed evacuation 


on June 5, and the Federals briefly en- 
tered the fort the next day before pursu- 
ing the enemy downriver. !* 

The Federal navy kept an ironclad at 
the fort until the army posted a garrison 
there on September 9, 1862. The com- 
bat-experienced 52nd Indiana Infantry 
served at the fort for the next fourteen 


' months, while several other Northern 


units came and went. The 52nd’s leader, 


| Colonel Edward Wolfe, also commanded 


the fort during most of that time. Like 


many other Federals by the fall of 1862, 
he had abandoned conciliation for a hard 
war policy. As one soldier put it, “protect- 
ing and fighting the enemy, at the same 
time, will never win.” Rather than to con- 
vert secessionists, Federals now expected 
to have to crush their opponents’ will to 
resist. In the Fort Pillow area that meant 
penalizing secessionist civilians with a 
ban on trading, heavy requisitions (es- 
pecially of food and horses), and admis- 
sion of runaway slaves into the fort. The 


| Federals provided for fugitive slaves in a 
| refugee camp and hired some.'? Masters 


who tried to retrieve slaves at the fort re- 
ceived little or no help from the Federals. 
When one forcibly took two slaves home, 
soldiers quickly came to release them. Be- 
ginning in the summer of 1863, the post 


| served as a recruiting center for black 


troops. Confederates viewed interference 


| with private property asa violation of the 


traditional rules of war.'* 


Federals, on the other hand, held 
that the real violation of the traditional 


The Confederates were forced to abandon Fort Pillow in June 1862 after their comrades withdrew from 
Corinth (above), lest they be cut off and captured by the advancing Federals. 
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rules of war was the organization by se- | 
cessionist civilians of guerrilla operations 
in many areas behind Federal lines. The 
Confederate government had tried to take 
advantage of this trend by creating parti- | 
san ranger regiments, which would em- | 
ploy guerrilla tactics under army super- | 
vision. Several individuals had begun | 
recruiting those regiments in the Fort 
Pillow area. Partisan rangers attacked the | 
first patrol sent out by the Fort Pillow | 
garrison. The blue-clad veterans easily | 
beat the newly recruited Confederates, 
and rangers never seem to have attacked 
the fort’s patrols again, although Feder- 
als could not always tell whether guerril- 
las were civilians or rangers.'* 

The Federal garrison’s main oppo- | 
nent was Colonel Robert V. Richardson, 
who had been promised a generalship if | 
he raised a brigade of rangers in the area. 
He brought some troops with him and | 
established a wide network of recruiters. 
While he only tried to enlist men and then 
get them behind Confederate lines for | 
arming and instruction, Federal patrols 
made it as hard as possible by repeatedly 
attacking his recruiting camps. Unionists 
and possibly some runaway slaves played 
a major role in this by reporting infor- 
mation and guiding patrols. Guerrillas 
retaliated against one prominent union- 
ist by murdering him and leaving his na- | 
ked body at a stream crossing.'® 

In late 1863 Brigadier General 
Nathan B. Forrest, a brilliant Confeder- | 
ate cavalry commander, raided through | 

I 


the area and swept up as many guerrillas | 
of both types as possible. He wanted | 
them conscripted into the cavalry force 
he was building. Most of Richardson’s | 
men wound up integrated into Forrest’s | 
command. The decline of guerrilla activ- | 
ity around the fort and a need to concen- | 
trate forces for upcoming campaigns 
caused Major General William T. 
Sherman, the Federal department com- 
mander, to order Fort Pillow closed, a 
process completed on January 21, 1864.1” 

Developments at Fort Pillow up to 
this point were of a sort very common 
during the American Civil War. The 
troops’ degree of military experience di- 
rectly influenced combat in the area. The 
difficulties of soldier life directly harmed 
morale and discipline. Both the hard war 
policy and civilians’ guerrilla warfare | 
challenged the old rules of war. The war | 
promoted conflict between masters and | 
slaves, as well as between white unionists | 


| “Formation of Guerrilla Bands” 
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Above: Adalbert John Voick’s | 


depicts a man, his home destroyed, 
being recruited to join a guerrilla 

band of Confederates, who fly a flag | z. 
Calling for “no more surrenders.” | 


Right: Brigadier General Nathan B. Nk 
Forrest. 


and secessionists. All of these threads |_| 
would come together in the events of | 
April 1864. | 
A few weeks after Fort Pillow’s aban- | 
donment, Major General Stephen | 
Hurlbut, a Federal corps commander in | 
West Tennessee, violated Sherman’s or- 
der by posting troops at the fort so that | 
trading could reopen there, as requested | 
by the chief Treasury Department agent 
in Memphis. Typical of garrisons behind 
Federal lines late in the war, the force | 
came to consist of unionist and black | ; 
(mostly ex-slave) soldiers newly recruited | for guerrillas. Unlike the first garrison, 
from the region. Bradford’s 13th Tennes- | Bradford’s Battalion mostly focused on 
see Cavalry Battalion and detachments | recruiting, while the two black detach- 
from the 2nd United States Colored Light | ments mainly engaged in training. Every- 
Artillery (U.S.C.L.A.) and the 6th U.S. | one participated in the rebuilding of a 
Colored Heavy Artillery (U.S.C.H.A.), | former Confederate battery near the 
whom many Confederates despised as | main Federal encampment on the river 
Southern renegades, evoked much more | bluff so that it had a zig-zag earthwork, a 
hostility from their enemy. The arming | deep trench, and gun ports for the six 
of runaway slaves especially outraged | field cannons acquired by the garrison. 
many Confederates as an atrocity.'® | Outside this inner fortification the 
The new garrison did some of the | unionists lived in old barracks cabins, and 
same things the old one had done. Fol- | inside it the blacks set up tents. Similarly, 
lowing the hard war policy, it reinstated | whites used the post hospital cabin, while 
the runaway slave camp and trading | blacks received medical care in a large 
regulations, as well as appropriations of | tent behind it. Whites held all positions 
food and horses. There were a few patrols | for commissioned officer and about half 
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Confederates storm Fort Pillow. 


of the ones for sergeants in the black de- 
tachments. Black troops received lower 
pay than whites and no enlistment 
bounty. Federal policy clearly treated 
black enlistees as second class soldiers.’ 

In March 1864 Forrest, now a ma- 
jor general, launched a new raid into 
western Tennessee and Kentucky. Even- 
tually he decided to take Fort Pillow in 
order to seize its horses and supplies. He 
may have also wished to discourage run- 
away slaves and unionists from joining 
the enemy forces. Additionally, he later 
claimed that he wanted to punish the 
garrison for mistreating civilians. How- 
ever, there is little contemporary evi- 
dence of that during the less than two 
months that this garrison served at the 
post.?° There are better grounds for 
blaming the previous garrison and the 
hard war policy in general for abuse of 


civilians. In any case, no evidence left by 


| Confederates refers to a premeditated 


design for a massacre. 

To achieve surprise, Forrest marched 
two brigades, those of Colonel Tyree H. 
Bell and Colonel “Black” Bob McCulloch, 
over long distances within West Tennes- 
see. Bell left Eaton, Tennessee, on the 
evening of the 10th. The next morning 
McCulloch started from near Jackson. 
Both moved quickly with little rest. Cap- 
tain Elisha Hollis called the rainy final 
night of the journey an “awful march.” 
The Confederate force on April 12 would 


| consist of about 1,500 veterans, while the 


Federal garrison had around six hundred 


| mostly untried men. When allowances 
| are made for ill Federals and Confeder- 
_ ates who held horses, Forrest probably 


had about twice as many actual combat- 
ants as the garrison.”! 


At dawn Brigadier General James 
Chalmers, a Confederate division com- 
mander, opened the battle by capturing 
or driving in pickets from the outer 
earthworks. The Confederates entered 
the fort through its two gates and from 
the valley of Cold Creek. One group 
burned down the quarters for runaway 
slaves. Major Lionel F. Booth, a young 
professional soldier who commanded the 
fort and the detachment from the 6th 
U.S.C.H.A., sent a skirmish line out from 
his main encampment on the river bluff 
to meet the Confederates. For a time 


| fighting centered on a breastwork in the 
| fort’s central area and then on rifle pits 
_ near the rebuilt inner fortification on the 


river bluff. Sailors on the Federal gunboat 
New Era shelled the Confederates on low 
ground near the river, while black 
artillerymen manned the cannons at the 
inner fort. The latter group’s efforts suf- 
fered from numerous defective fuses in 
the munitions. The rest of the Federals, 
standing on a low bench, fired their car- 
bines from behind the fortification’s 
earthen wall. After a Confederate sharp- 
shooter killed Major Booth, Major Will- 
iam E Bradford, the unionist battalion’s 
leader who had little if any combat expe- 
rience, assumed command. After several 
more hours of fighting, Bradford pulled 
the Federals in the rifle pits into the fort. 


| A small party went out from the fort in 


an unsuccessful effort to burn some bar- 


| racks cabins that sat too close to its south- 


ern end.”? 
Around 10:00 a.m. Forrest and his 


| escort arrived on the scene. While scout- 
| ing the site, he received some bad bruises 


when Federals twice shot horses out from 
under him. Because Forrest realized that 
the terrain favored his men, Confeder- 
ates soon advanced to the barracks cab- 
ins and picked off most of the crews at 
the two nearest gun ports. Confederate 
troops moved unseen into ravines, which 
were too deep and close to the fort for its 
cannons to be set low enough to hit the 


| men.23 These movements, along with the 


positioning of sharpshooters on nearby 
high ground, probably assured a Confed- 
erate victory. With the inner fort sur- 
rounded, Forrest’s men held excellent 
positions for launching a final assault. 
Believing the Federal position no 
longer tenable, Forrest sent a flag-of- 
truce party toward the fort’s southern 
side at about 2:00 p.m. with a surrender 
demand. Acknowledging that “the con- 
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duct of the officers and men garrisoning 
Fort Pillow has been such as to entitle 
them to being treated as prisoners of war,” 
he in effect included the black troops, an 
unusual step as the Confederacy officially 
considered them either as slave rebels to 
be executed or as property to be returned 
to owners. He added the intimidating 
comment, “Should my demand be re- 
fused, I cannot be responsible for the fate 
of your command.” Forrest had used ex- 
plicit threats of no quarter, which this was 
not, on three previous occasions, and 
they had twice secured surrenders.”4 
Feeling secure in the fort, a number 
of the garrison participated in the jeer- 
ing that often occurred between the two 
sides during a Civil War truce. Confed- 
erate sergeant Achilles V. Clark reported 
Federals as “threatening that if we 
charged their breast works to show no 
quarter.” This taunting, because it came 
from African Americans and Southern 
white unionists, especially antagonized 
the Confederates. One later wrote to a 
Southern newspaper that he found the 


| recent successful defense of Paducah, 


Federals “defiant and insolent...[as] they | 


ridiculed the idea of taking the fort.”2° 
The smoke of three approaching 
steamboats (actually just commercial 
steamers) elated the Federals, and 
Bradford gloated that reinforcements 
would soon arrive. To prevent a landing, 
Forrest placed several companies on the 
riverbank below the fort. A volley from 
them turned one ship around and sped 
the other two on up the river. One 
steamer had a group of artillerists aboard, 
but they lacked small arms and their can- 
nons probably could not do much good 
from the riverbank. Their departure, of 
course, hurt morale inside the fort.*° 
Several Federals later alleged that 
some enemy soldiers and officers slipped 
into the fort’s trench during the truce. 
Confederate captain John W. Carroll 
would admit in his autobiography that 
“while the flag of truce was up Captain 
James Stinnett and I with some picked 
men crawled up close under the guns to 
be ready in case they refused to surren- 
der, to prevent them from discharging 
their cannon into our ranks.” Whether or 
not Confederates also moved more 
troops into ravines close to the fort dur- 
ing the truce can not be resolved.?’ 
Within the fort Bradford and his of- 
ficers decided not to surrender, despite 
the loss of the cannon crews at the two 
southern gun ports. They knew of the 


Kentucky, against Forrest by Colonel 
Samuel Hicks, as well as of the disgrace- 
ful surrender of Union City, Tennessee, 
to some of Forrest’s raiders by Colonel 
Isaac Hawkins. Bradford would later ex- 
plain that he refused to surrender because 
“his name was not Hawkins.” The major 
dragged out discussions during the truce 
longer than the twenty minutes Forrest 
had allowed.?8 


when they saw that they were overpow- 


_ ered, threw down their arms and held up 


their handkerchiefs in token of surren- 
der.””? 

Many Confederates refused to accept 
prisoners. Possibly the lack of rest or food 


| for at least twenty hours had weakened 
| their self-control, especially since they 
| were, as Sergeant Clark put it, “exasper- 


ated by the Yankees’ threats” during the 
truce. More importantly, as a Confeder- 


A depiction of Confederates massacring Union troops after the 
surrender at Fort Pillow. 


At about 3:15 p.m. Forrest’s bugler 
sounded the charge. As firing resumed, 
the closeness of the assaulting force sur- 
prised the defenders. Captain Carroll’s 
group in the trench immediately elimi- 


not shoot at the Confederate tide filling 
the fort’s ditch without getting up on the 
embankment and making themselves 
easy targets for the sharpshooters. As the 
Confederates surged atop the embank- 
ment, the Federals backed away. Accord- 
ing to Charlie Robinson, an armed civil- 


_ ian who wrote his Northern family about 
| the event, the Federals “stood their 


ground until the top of the breastworks 
was Just covered by rebels,” and then “our 
men ran or rather tumbled down [the 
very steep bluff] .. . & tried to get behind 
logs, trees, etc. to shield them from the 


| rebel bullets.” Federals soon found them- 


selves trapped, since other Confederates 
held the riverbank to the north and the 
south. Robinson observed, “Our boys 
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ate newspaper correspondent empha- 


sized, “the sight of negro soldiers stirred 


the bosoms of our soldiers with coura- 
geous madness.” Some of Forrest’s men 


| had never seen African-American troops 
nated one cannon’s crew. Federals could | 


before this, and none had engaged in 

close combat with blacks. Sergeant Clark 

observed: 
The slaughter was awful. Words 
cannot describe the scene. The 
poor deluded negroes would run 
up to our men{,] fall upon their 
knees and with uplifted hands 
scream for mercy but they were 
ordered to their feet and then 
shot down. The whitte [sic] men 
fared but little better. Their fort 
turned out to be a great slaugh- 
ter pen. Blood, human blood, 
stood about in pools and brains 
could have been gathered up in 
any quantity. 


Southern white unionists were only sec- 
ondary targets in the massacre.*? 
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Forrest’s veterans generally carried 
two six-shot revolvers besides their 
single-shot rifles. That enabled them to 
dispose quickly of many enemies at close 
range. Officers also used sabers for rapid 
killing. One Confederate account and a 
few Federal ones mentioned the use of 
bayonets, which, if actually present, must 
have belonged to newer men, since vet- 
erans rarely used them in the Civil War.*! 
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Brigadier General James Chalmers 


Clark and several other Confederate 
officers tried to stop the massacre. Their 
efforts failed, Clark thought, because 
“Gen. Forrest ordered them shot down 
like dogs,” but, as a young man and rela- 
tively recent enlistee, he may have naively 
believed some Confederates, who ran 
about the battlefield, according to several 
survivors, shouting that Forrest had or- 
dered a massacre. No one ever claimed 
to have observed Forrest issue such an 
order. One of the early Confederate ac- 
counts and many of their later writings 
imply that Bradford’s refusal to surren- 
der the post justified the massacre, as if 
individual attempts to surrender did not 
matter. Forrest’s cavalry did have an on- 
going problem with keeping officers and 
troops under discipline.*# 

A mean spirit affected many of the 
massacre’s perpetrators. Federals would 
testify that Confederates made comments 
such as “You'll fight with the niggers again 
will you? You d—d Yankee” to white 
unionists and “Yes, God damn you, you 
thought you were free, did you?” to 
blacks. A Confederate, upon approach- 


ing Charlie Robinson and a Federal, 
“pulled out his revolver and shot the sol- 


| dier right in the head{,] scattering the 


blood and brains in my face.” Some de- 


_ manded captives’ watches and money 


before killing them. Several ordered pris- 
oners into a line and then fired a volley 
into it. Others killed the wounded in the 
field hospital and even ill soldiers in the 
post hospital. One sick black artilleryman 
received three deep saber cuts on his head 
and one on his hand as he tried to shield 
himself.*? 

Most Federals persisted in trying to 
surrender, but the massacre caused oth- 


| ers to resume fighting or flight. Some 
| tried to escape in a coal barge, but their 


enemy shot all who tried to climb into it. 


| A number “so great that they resembled 
_ adrove of hogs,” according to a Confed- 
| erate, tried to swim the Mississippi only 
| to get targeted by sharpshooters. Major 


Bradford, “crying at the top of his voice 
that he surrendered,” backed into the 
river and swam until the danger seemed 
too great. Amid gunfire he then returned 


| to the shore and ran up the bluff until an 


enemy officer in the fort accepted his sur- 
render. A few Federals successfully ran 
though Confederate lines, found hiding 
places, or acted dead.*4 

Charles Fitch, the post surgeon, sur- 
vived by walking closely alongside a Con- 
federate lieutenant headed up the bluff 
with a horse. At Fitch’s request the of- 
ficer pointed out Forrest, who had rid- 


| den into the fort to order captured black 


artillerymen to move one of their can- 
nons to the bluff’s edge so that he could 
drive off the New Era. Fitch confronted 
Forrest to demand the protection due a 
prisoner. Forrest accused him of being 
either a black regiment’s doctor or a 
Southern unionist, both of which Fitch 
denied. The general angrily responded, 
“I have great mind to have you killed 
[just] for being down here,” but then he 
ordered a soldier to guard Fitch. As the 
trooper took the doctor outside the in- 
ner fortification, other Federals joined 
him for protection. Nearby Confederates 
shot all the blacks among them and 
robbed some white captives, even though 
additional guards arrived. General 
Chalmers saw the problem, arrested one 


| miscreant, and organized a stronger 


guard in a two-row square around the 
prisoners. Officers elsewhere on the field 
set up other safe havens for captured 
Federals.*° 


Meanwhile, Forrest drove off the 


| New Era. Then he ordered subordinates 


to stop the fighting, and someone cut the 
fort’s flag down to signal the battle’s end. 
Presumably, all Federals had quit resist- 


| ing or at least no longer wanted to fight 


back. A captured Federal captain saw 
Forrest shoot one of his own men who 


| continued to kill, which indicates that the 


general helped to enforce his order. The 
firing, according to Forrest’s first battle 
report, stopped within thirty minutes af- 
ter the charge began. Noting years later 
that “What was done was done very 
quickly,” Fitch maintained that neither 
Chalmers nor Forrest at first knew about 
the massacre taking place mostly below 
the bluff. 

No evidence provides incontrovert- 
ible proof of Forrest’s guilt or innocence 
in the massacre. The general definitely 


| had not included a massacre in the order 
| for the final charge but could have issued 


such a directive after the Federals’ rout. 
One pattern in Forrest's life was an im- 
pulsive angry act followed later by a sud- 
den cooling and resolving of the issue. It 
would be rather drastic for him to order 
a massacre and then to shoot one of his 


| own men to stop it. How promptly he 


stopped it we do not know. Benjamin 


| Robinson, a black sergeant, claimed to see 


someone the Confederates called Forrest 
quietly observing the killing. The general 
had not taken precautions to prevent a 
possible massacre, but he had never been 
in this situation previously. He may not 
have known about the spontaneous mas- 
sacre of wounded black prisoners after 
the battle of Olustee in Florida, probably 


| the only preceding incident in any way 


like this one.>” Additionally, Forrest’s of- 
fer te accept African Americans as mili- 


| tary prisoners, his provision of protec- 


tion to one group of captives, and his 
effort to stop the shooting support the 
possibility of innocence. 

A Confederate surgeon commented 
that the field littered with dead and 
wounded represented “decidedly the 


| most horrible sight that I have ever wit- 


nessed .... They sure heaped upon each 
other.” It is impossible to separate the 
Federals’ battle and massacre casualties, 
although the post surgeon counted fewer 
than thirty dead and wounded Federals 
prior to the truce. The Union side lost 
between 277 and 295 men (forty-seven 
to forty-eight percent of the garrison) 
killed or dead from wounds. Confeder- 
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ate diary entries and letters written soon 
after the incident often overestimate the 
Federal death toll. Another sixty-one Fed- 
erals survived their wounds. Despite the 
fact that the garrison contained nearly 
equal numbers of black and white Fed- 
erals, sixty-five percent of the blacks died, 
compared to thirty-three percent at the 
most for the whites. This fits with a com- 
ment by a Confederate newspaper cor- 
respondent that “the whites received 
quarter, but the negroes were shown no 
mercy.”?8 

At Fort Pillow the victims were eas- 
ily identified by race and/or uniform. 
Racial hostility against slaves rejecting 
slavery and political enmity toward 
Southern whites who joined the Federal 
army are not surprising. Northern white 
officers incurred a related wrath for re- 
moving slave property and turning it 
against the Confederacy. Confederate 
self-restraint may have been weakened by 
one of the hardships of soldier life, the 
long forced march in miserable weather 
without much food or rest. Forrest easily 
gained victory at Fort Pillow because of 
the enemy’s greenness, his larger force’s 
extensive combat experience, and his 
understanding of the fort’s weak strate- 
gic position. The Federals’ routing and 
attempt to surrender by throwing down 
arms created the opportunity for a mas- 
sacre. The large number of revolvers pos- 
sessed by Confederates enabled them to 
conduct a mass killing efficiently. Thus, 
through a combination of circumstances, 
the battle became a massacre. The casu- 
alties do not compare with those of 
history’s largest massacres, but the vic- 
tims’ experience of the horror was the 
same. 

Several consequences resulted from 
the massacre. First, Fort Pillow was aban- 
doned for the rest of the war. As a raider, 
Forrest did not hold captured positions 
long, and in this case his men left the next 
day. Sherman, furious over the fort’s re- 
activation against his orders, had Hurlbut 
removed to insure that it remained 
closed. Second, escaped survivors and 
wounded parolees made allegations 
about the incident that provoked inves- 
tigations by both the Federal army and 


the United States Congress. The more _ 


extensive congressional study concluded 
that Forrest conducted a massacre and 
several related atrocities as a matter of 
Confederate policy. This created a major 
blot on the reputations of Forrest and the 


Library of Congress 


Confederacy in Northern minds. Third, 
Confederates, upon learning about the 
allegations, became very defensive about 


the matter and denied the occurrence of | 


a massacre, despite the admission of it in 
some of their earliest accounts. Albert 
Castel, one of the deans of Civil War his- 
torians, long ago pointed out the incon- 


| sistencies in early Confederate defensive 


writings about the incident. Even after 
Forrest’s authorized biography in 1868 
created a standard version of the event, 
the story continued to evolve. Fourth, for 
the rest of the war black troops fought 
hard, lest they be defeated and suffer the 
same fate. Several other massacres did 
take place, mostly on a small scale. Fifth 


and finally, both sides came to recognize 


African Americans as legitimate soldiers. 
The federal government had openly dis- 
criminated against black soldiers. After 
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| Several other massacres, mostly on 


a small scale, took place after Fort 
Pillow. Above: An illustration titled 
“Rebel Atrocities” depicts captured 


| black teamsters tied to trees and 


shot. 


Left: “The Butcher Forrest,” Thomas 
Nast’s 1868 illustration that portrays 
the general's infamous role in the 
Fort Pillow massacre; he waves a 
flag labeled “No Quarter” and fires a 
pistol. 

the incident, the U.S. Congress rushed to 
equalize the black soldiers’ status in most 
ways. The Confederacy never officially 
accepted U.S. enlistment of runaway 
slaves, but, after learning of Union alle- 
gations about Fort Pillow, Confederates 
in actual practice generally placed cap- 
tured black soldiers in prisoner of war 
camps and eventually included them in 


| prisoner exchanges.*? Events at Fort Pil- 
| low, besides illustrating predominant 
| themes of the Civil War, had in the case 


of the massacre a significant effect on the 
thinking and practices of both sides. 
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Harper’s Ferry Armory 
Reappearing as Archaeologists’ 
Work Advances 

It was fought over repeatedly during 
the Civil War, its contents looted and its 
buildings leveled soon after the conclu- 
sion of the conflict. Now the structures of 
the Harper’s Ferry federal armory are be- 
ing unearthed as archaeological work en- 
ters its second year. Recent discoveries 
announced include the location of the 
stone foundation, the brick floors, and the 
spot where the ninety-foot smokestack 
that served the building’s furnaces was 
placed. Getting down to the floor level 
required extensive excavation of rubble 
and fill, scientists said, in which were 
found large numbers of Civil War-era rel- 
ics, including buttons, metal parts from 
hats and backpacks, and bone-handled 
toothbrushes. 

The site is not expected to be opened 
for public viewing, as it is considered too 
fragile to be able to withstand traffic or 
even exposure to the elements. Discussion 
is underway over creation of a “ghost” 
structure, a wooden frame to illustrate the 
size and location of where the armory 
once stood. There are no known photo- 
graphs of the armory or descriptions of 
its interior. 


Vermont Monument Dedicated 
at Wilderness Battlefield 

The first day of the Battle of the Wil- 
derness—May 5, 1864—was the bloodi- 
est in the history of the state of Vermont, 
with nearly half of the soldiers from that 
state either dead, wounded, or missing at 
the end of the day’s fighting. Now a monu- 
ment to their sacrifice has been dedicated 
at the Wilderness battlefield, made of Ver- 
mont granite and carved by the Barre, 
Vermont, company Rock of Ages, better 
known as a manufacturer of tombstones. 
U.S. Senator Jim Jeffords (I-VT), who 
worked for five years to gain federal and 
state funding for the monument, spoke at 
the dedication. 


Reports are compiled from a variety of local 
and national news sources and media outlets, 
Civil War organization and government press 
releases, and information from readers. 


By Joe Avalon and Laurie Chambliss of Civil War Interactive 


The construction of the monument 
required $40,000 in state money, while an 
additional $200,000 in federal funds al- 
lowed the National Park Service to create 
walking trails, signs, parking, and access 
to the monument site. 


Legend of Black Biloxi Lighthouse 
Origins Proves to Be a Fib 

The legend has been around forever 
that the Biloxi Lighthouse is black because 
it was painted that color as a gesture of 
mourning after the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. The legend was so in- 
grained that it was recorded on an official 
marker in front of the structure. In fact 
the lighthouse, which was out of service 
during the war years, had simply been 
painted with tar as a preservative when it 
was put back in operation. Lincoln had 
been dead for eighteen months by that 
time, and local people struggling to re- 
cover from the war had no interest in 
decorating it anyway. 

The lighthouse, again no longer in use, 
is still standing but in need of repairs since 
the ravages of Hurricane Katrina. Biloxi 
officials, who now own the lighthouse, are 
anxious to undertake the restoration, but 
the city’s insurance company has not yet 
paid the claim, and money from federal 
sources, which will cover ninety percent 
of the expense, cannot be released until 
the insurance comes through. 

The lighthouse, first built in 1848, is 
one of the few historic structures in Biloxi 
to survive the 2005 storm, and officials are 
anxious to save it as a symbol of local re- 
siliency. 


Vicksburg Plans to Get The 
Fatheads Out of Creek 

Fatheads are a problem in Vicksburg 
National Military Park. Fathead min- 
nows, that is. The tiny fish most often 
used as bait is believed by park biologists 
to be responsible for the elimination of 
every other fish species above the two wa- 
terfalls on Mint Springs Creek, a water- 
way that flows through the park. A project 
now underway is examining ways to 
eliminate the fathead from the creek to 
allow the return of native species that 
would have been present at the time of 
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the Civil War. The stream runs through 
the northeast corner of the park near the 
Vicksburg National Cemetery and is ac- 
cessible to the public from the bridge on 
Fort Hill Drive. The proposal, which was 
open to public comment in September, 
involves putting the fish-specific poison 
Antimycin into the creek above the up- 
per falls, then neutralizing it with another 
chemical before it reaches the region be- 
low the lower falls inhabited by other spe- 
cies of fish. 


Study Won’t Put Northern Towns in 
Park, Gettysburg Officials Say 

The National Park Service has an- 
nounced it intends to include Hunters- 
town and Fairfield in an updated field 
study of the Gettysburg battlefield. Both 
towns were the site of cavalry battles dur- 
ing the Battle of Gettysburg—Hunters- 
town on July 2 and Fairfield on July 3. But 
their inclusion in the field study by the 
Park Service’s American Battlefield Pro- 
tection Program does not mean they are 
now part of the official Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park. 


Last of Turner’s “Gods & Generals” 
Money Goes to Preservation Grant 

When reenactors were asked to vol- 
unteer without pay for the filming of the 
movie “Gods and Generals” it was agreed 
that in return Ted Turner, who financed 
the Ron Maxwell picture, would make a 
sizable donation to preservation causes. 
The promise was kept, and the last of the 
half-million dollars has now been dis- 
bursed. 

The Roanoke, Virginia, based Center 
for Civil War Living History gave a 
$64,000 grant to buy land or easements 
for battlefields at Cross Keys and Port Re- 
public in the Shenandoah Valley, and a 
$34,856.40 grant to the Jubal A. Early Pres- 
ervation Trust to aid in the restoration of 
the Confederate general’s home in 
Franklin County. Previous grants were 
given to preservation efforts at eight lo- 
cations in Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Kentucky. All required matching 
donations from other sources. 

Some 4,000 reenactors worked on 
“Gods and Generals.” The Center for Civil 


War Living History, which was run pri- 
marily by representatives of reenactment 
groups, will now become inactive, al- 
though board members said they would 
revive the group if the third movie in the 
trilogy, “Last Full Measure,” were to be 
made. 


Was Lynchburg Epidemic Covered 
Up? Funeral Records Searched 

A recently released batch of mortuary 
records is prompting speculation that an 
epidemic struck Lynchburg, Virginia, dur- 
ing the Civil War but was covered up by 
authorities to avoid alarming the South- 
ern population or giving encouragement 
to the North. 

Dr. Charles Driscoll, director of the 
Lynchburg Family Medicine Center, gave 
a talk on “The Diuguid Papers: Dying in 
Lynchburg 1861-1865” during a three-day 
conference held in September in Lynch- 
burg at The Kirkley Hotel. The event was 
sponsored by the Maryland-based Na- 
tional Museum of Civil War Medicine. 

Diuguid is the second oldest funeral 
service in the nation and the oldest in the 
South, Sixty volumes of the company’s 
records from 1820 to 1930 were made 
available for research last year. Lynchburg 
was home to both a prisoner of war camp 
and the second largest number of hospi- 
tals (after Richmond) in the Confederacy. 

Confusion persists because separate 
records were kept for civilian and mili- 
tary deaths, and often not noted at all 
for children, the very poor, or slaves. 
But Driscoll said a review of what was 
available, compared to the Diuguid 


records, suggests a discrepancy of 
2,100 people unaccounted for by the 
mortality index. 

More than 3,000 soldiers were bur- 
ied in Lynchburg, said Driscoll. Some two 
hundred Union soldiers who were dis- 
interred and moved to the Petersburg 
National Cemetery after the war did so 
as identified individuals rather than “un- 
knowns” thanks to the Diuguid records. 


Bleeding Kansas Heritage Area 
Approved in Nick of Time 

A wide swath of eastern Kansas and 
western Missouri will become a national 
heritage area that highlights the region’s 
Civil War history, under legislation ap- 
proved in Congress just before it ad- 
journed for the election season. The 
Freedom’s Frontier National Heritage 
Area includes twenty-nine counties in 
Kansas and twelve in Missouri. The re- 
gion became known as “Bleeding Kan- 
sas” despite crossing state boundaries. 

The measure was approved by voice 
vote in the Senate and sent to the presi- 
dent for his signature. Creation of the 
heritage area means money and other re- 
sources from the National Park Service 
will help preserve the region’s history 
and help attract a new generation of 
tourists. 

No funding has been approved spe- 
cifically for the “Freedom’s Frontier” area, 
and officials will have to compete with 
the twenty-four other heritage areas ap- 
proved so far around the country. The 
areas can qualify for some of the $10 mil- 
lion in federal funding to be distributed 


Ne&S HISTORIANS’ POLL 


We recently asked twenty-five 
historians to answer a series of ques- 
tions relating to the Civil War—on 
causes, leadership, strategy, and 
other topics—and we will begin pub- 
lishing the results, one question at a 
time, beginning in the next issue. We 
hope you will find the results as in- 
teresting as we have. 

North & South readers will be 
able to have their say as well. Simply 
visit the N&S web site (www. 


northandsouthmagazine.com), click 
on the “N&S Poll” button, and cast 
your vote for the question of the mo- 
ment. Readers’ results will be pub- 
lished in the magazine alongside 
those of the historians. 

Without further ado, the first 
question is: 


Was there a right to 
secession? Yes or No. 


Look for the results in our next 
issue. And don’t forget to vote! 


over fifteen years. Senator Pat Roberts (R- 
Kansas) sponsored the bill together with 
Senator Sam Brownback (R-Kansas). 


Witness Tree Falls at 
Chancellorsville’s Ellwood 

One of the few remaining “witness 
trees” at the Chancellorsville battlefield is 
no more. The catalpa tree, believed to be 
at least 170 years old, fell to the ground in 
late September. The tree was located on 
the grounds of the Ellwood house, home 
of the brother of General Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s personal chaplain, 
Reverend Beverly Tucker Lacy. The “burial 
site” of Jackson’s arm is located not far 
from the fallen tree. 

John Hennessy, chief historian for the 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania National 
Military Park, said the tree apparently 
‘Just wore out” before falling. He noted 
that it was one of the most beloved trees 
on the battlefield due to its age and con- 
nection with historic events. No determi- 
nation has been made as to what will be 
done with the wood from the tree, but 
Hennessy said that solutions were being 
sought and that it would not simply be 
discarded. 


Florida’s Camp Milton Goes 
From Waste Dump to Discovery 
Trail Stop 

A piece of land that nearly became a 
waste dump for the contents of septic 
tanks was recently rededicated as part of 
the Civil War Discovery Trail in Florida. 
Known as “Camp Milton” after the war- 
era governor of Florida, the 123-acre site 
served as a camping ground for both 
Union and Confederate troops at differ- 
ent times during the conflict. 

The property was acquired by The 
Trust for Public Land in the 1990s and has 
since been sold to the city of Jacksonville. 
The Civil War Discovery Trail project now 
includes some six hundred sites. Camp 
Milton includes a small bridge con- 
structed in the style of the 1860s and also 
a “cracker house” dating from 1889 that 
was relocated to the property. 


For more on these and other Civil War-re- 
lated news items, visit Civil War Interactive 
at www.civilwarinteractive.com. 
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Civil War Education Association oy 


and The Civil War Society ‘ Ss: 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS “is5:c35" 


You Are Invited to Join Many of NORTH & SOUTH S Top Writers 
on the Beach in Florida! 


6th ANNUAL WEST PALM BEACH CIVIL WAR SYMPOSIUM 
January 17-20, 2007 
West Palm Beach, FL at the Hilton Singer Island Oceanfront Resort 
featuring talks and panel discussions by: 


Craig L. Symonds Joseph T. Glatthaar A. Wilson Greene 
Harold Holzer James M. McPherson Carol Reardon 
Emory M. Thomas Frank J. Williams 


© Wednesday 7:00 PM thru Saturday 12:00 N - Seating is Limited - Enroll Soon 
¢ Full Program fee - $395 - includes 2 lunches & 2 receptions 
© Individual day registrations available on a pro-rated basis 
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15th ANNUAL SARASOTA CIVIL WAR SYMPOSIUM 
January 24-27, 2007 
Sarasota, FL at the Helmsley Sandcastle Hotel on Lido Beach, 
with talks and panel discussions by: 


William C. “Jack” Davis Edwin C. Bearss Gary Ecelbarger 
Robert K. Krick Richard McMurry John Y. Simon 
James I. “Bud” Robertson Charles P. Roland Bruce M. Venter 


e Wednesday 7:00 PM thru Saturday 12:00 N - Seating is Limited - Enroll Soon 
¢ Full Program fee - $395 - includes 2 lunches & 2 receptions 
¢ Individual day registrations available on a pro-rated basis 


kek 
2nd ANNUAL SARASOTA WORLD WAR II CONFERENCE 


January 31-February 3, 2007 
Sarasota, FL at the Helmsley Sandcastle Hotel on Lido Beach, featuring: 


Joseph H. Alexander Rick Atkinson Edwin C. Bearss 
Robert J. Dalessandro Ken Hechler Robert K. Krick 
Robert J. Mrazek Charles P. Roland Jean-Louis Seel 
Jean-Philippe Speder Mark A. Stoler 


¢ Wednesday 7:00 PM thru Saturday 12:00 N - Seating is Limited - Enroll Soon 
¢ Full Program fee - $395 - includes 2 lunches & 2 receptions 
¢ Individual day registrations available on a pro-rated basis 
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Visit www.cwea.net for talk titles and topics of discussion. 


For a free information package contact CWEA, P. O. Box 78, Winchester, VA 22604 
Phone: 800-298-1861 Fax: 800-550-1347 cwea@earthlink.net 
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“Thank you for your magazine, 
it’s simply the best.” 


—Dave Davies, Windsor, England 


THE NEIGHBORS’ WAR IN OUR NEXT ISSUE: VOL. 9, #7 


Vennifer Weber 


(mails to subscribers 12/12; on sale in stores 1/2) 
THE BATTLE OF BLAIR’S LANDING 
—Curtis Milbourn 
THE NEIGHBORS’ WAR— Jennifer Weber 
WOUNDED MEN IN BLUE 
—Stephen A. Goldman, M.D. 
THE BATTLE OF HILL’S PLANTATION 
—Jeff Giambrone 
THE GOSPORT NAVY YARD 
—Nelson Lankford 
GERMANS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
—Wolfgang Helbich and Walter Kamphoefner 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT CIVIL WAR BOOKS 
OF 2006—Gerald Prokopowicz 


IN THE PIPELINE: 


NORTH SOUTH NORTH &SOUTH Sherman and the “Squirt Gun” 


po. mcm , —Carl Schenker 
> William Tillman: The Union’s 
First Black Hero 
—Gerald S. Henig 
Was the Civil War a Total War? 
—Steve Newton 
The Murders at Fussell’s Mill and 
the Massacre at Nine Mile 
Road—Bryce Suderow 
Harry S Truman and the Civil 
War—Dave Schafer 


“[C]ongratulations on continuing to publish a fascinating magazine!” 
—Robin Ansell, Sherborne, Dorset, England 
To Subscribe or to give a Gift Subscription, call the 800 number below, go to www.northandsouthmagazine.com, or mail your payment or 
credit card number to: NORTH & SOUTH, 31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. Payment should be made to NORTH & SOUTH 


(U.S. funds only). One year (7 issues) $39.99; two years (14 issues) $69.99; three years (21 issues) $99.99. OVERSEAS, add $10.00 per year 
(U.S. funds only) to your subscription. (Lifetime membership $500, includes yearly 7-issue subscription.) 


Join/Subscribe Today. Call 800-546-6707 


ab secure @ online orders go to www.northandsouthmagazine.com — Overseas: (559) 855-8637 La 
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EQUATORIAL TEMPTATIONS: 


5S SHENANDOAH’S 


Ascension Island Sojourn 


or weeks, the men of 
CSS Shenandoah, in 
their zigzagging 
course among the South 
Pacific’s scattered archi- 
pelagoes, had been hunt- 
ing for Yankee whaleships. 


Tom Chaffin 


It was late March 1865, and the Confed- 
erates had been dispatched to this hemi- 
sphere—so achingly distant from their 
native shores—to destroy the Union’s 
far-flung fleet of civilian whaling ships. 
Nominally guiding their search for the 
past few weeks in this tropical realm—a 
tad north of the equator and barely west 
of today’s International Dateline—the 
Shenandoahs officers had it on good au- 
thority that many of those whaleships, en 
route to whaling grounds farther north, 
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often made stopovers at the islands in 
these waters. 

Truth be known, however, those 
heady expectations had only left the 
Shenandoah’s crew all the more crestfallen 
in recent days. Following a three-week 
stopover in Melbourne, Australia, and af- 
terward finding their way northwest of 
New Zealand, the cruiser during Febru- 
ary and much of March had encountered 
a debilitating series of brutal storms, But 
when calm finally came, the Confederates 


The CSS Shenandoah in dry-dock, 


Melbourne, Australia, 1861. 


i emer 


discovered that even blessed sunshine— 
temperatures hung in the low 80s—could 
not dispel the clouds of dissension that had 
been gathering over this ship since her 
launch in the North Atlantic the previous 
fall. 

Not only had the past weeks brought 
no Union whaleships, but fears of being 
shipwrecked and eaten alive by cannibals 
rumored to inhabit the islands that dotted 
the South Pacific haunted the Confeder- 
ates. Further eroding mission confidence, 
the ship’s officers increasingly doubted the 
judgment of their aloof, often prickly, com- 
mander, James I. Waddell. 

Like Waddell, all but one of the raider’s 
other five senior officers had attended the 
U.S. Navy Academy at Annapolis and were 
former U.S. Navy officers who had re- 


signed their commissions to join the / 


Confederate navy. Those nominal , 
bonds, however, obscured a yawning /; 
generational gap: A broad-shouldered, |} 
mustachioed native of North Caro- |}/ 
lina, Waddell was forty-one years old. | 
The next oldest of the ship’s senior of- | 
ficers, the leanly handsome Virginian, \ 


First Lieutenant William C. Whittle Jr., 


Waddell’s second-in-command, was but \ 


twenty-four years old—and the captain 
was a full two decades older than most of 
the other senior officers. Moreover, young 
and cocky, the subordinate officers had 
come to question the cautious Waddell’s 
navigational prowess. 

Though their cruise had begun seven 
months earlier, Waddell, only days previ- 
ous, had intimated to the officers that they 
had not reached its operational heart: he 
carried, he told them, long-standing orders 
to take the Shenandoah to the Western 
Arctic whaling grounds of the Bering Sea 
and the Bering Strait. Even so, the other 
officers still wondered whether Waddell 
had a clear sense of their mission. More 
immediately, they also questioned the wis- 
dom of dallying in these equatorial waters 
that spread over the empty distances be- 
tween this ocean’s far-dispersed islands: “I 
often take a glass and sweep the horizon 
but to no purpose,’ Lieutenant Francis 
Chew lamented on March 23. “Nothing 
breaks the monotony of sea & sky.” 


& & & 


The Shenandoah, a 220-foot ship 
with its wind-swollen sails, enjoyed, in the 


argot of her age, the sobriquet of com- 
merce raider. She was a swift military ves- 
sel that could reach over twelve knots on 
good days. Though nominally a man-of- 
war, she was exclusively devoted to the 
destruction of ships of the Union's civil- 
ian fleet. Since the war began, the Con- 
federacy had launched at least seven other 
major commerce-raiders. Typical of raid- 
ers, the Shenandoah sailed only lightly 
armed. She thus went out of her way to 
avoid engagements with U.S. Navy gun- 
boats. Even so, the six artillery pieces she 
carried—two rifled, Whitworth 32- 
pounders and four 8-inch shell-guns— 


Lieutenant Commander 
James I. Waddell, the aloof, 
often prickly captain of the 

CSS Shenandoah. 


U.S. Navy Historical Center 


gave her sufficient firepower to overcome 
the largely unarmed ships that were her 
quarry. Supplementing that advantage 
were powers of speed, stealth, and sur- 
prise this vessel—an auxiliary steamer, in 
the nautical nomenclature of that day— 
gained from her twin advantages of pro- 
pulsion by wind and steam technology. 
Elevating still higher her state-of-the-art 
profile, the Shenandoah carried—the 
better to allow her to keep to sea for long 
periods—water desalination machinery, 
capable of distilling five hundred gallons 
of saltwater per day. And to reduce drag 
and enhance speed, the raider also fea- 
tured a removable propeller and collaps- 
ible smokestack. 

Commerce raiding exploited a tech- 
nological lag in that era’s marine com- 


merce. By the 1860s steam-powered, iron- 
clad ships had become the cutting-edge 
technology of the world’s great navies. 
Even so, most of that era’s marine com- 
merce was still transported on vessels 
dependent on known wind and oceanic 
currents for propulsion. That reliance 
meant that merchant fleets, though de- 
parting from various ports, moved on 
well-known tracks and regularly con- 
verged and gathered in predictable locales 
in the world’s oceans and along its coast- 
lines. Those habits rendered such largely 
unarmed ships vulnerable to hit-and-run 
attacks by even lightly armed steam-pow- 
ered cruisers. And the fact that electronic 
communications at sea—no telegraph, 
no radio—had yet to be developed only 
compounded that vulnerability. 

The commerce raider’s modus op- 
, erandi was simple enough: locate pos- 


\_ sible prey—unarmed, civilian ships— 


\\\ and then, by flying false colors, come 
'\\ in closer for a better look. If the ship 
|})_ still looked like she might be a com- 
}) mercial Union vessel, the Confeder- 
ates fired a cannon shot across her 


jf) bow, and ordered her to come to a halt. 
// The Confederate flag was then raised 
over the Shenandoah, and a boarding 


party was dispatched to the stilled ship. 
Interviews were conducted with the cap- 
tive ship’s officers, and her papers in- 
spected. And if the Shenandoah’s officers 
concluded that the captured ship was in- 
deed of U.S. registry, her officers and crew 
were ordered to board the Shenandoah 
as prisoners of war. 

Yet another boarding party, mean- 
while, scoured the captured vessel for pro- 
visions and equipment that might be of 
use to the raider—a list of booty that, in 
various instances, included sheep and 
goats, navigational equipment, foodstufts, 
and an assortment of additional supplies 
ranging from pants and canvas to extra 
rope. In most cases, the Confederates then 
condemned the captured ships—or 
prizes, as they were termed—to be 
burned or scuttled. 

Exceptions occurred when the 
Shenandoah’s population of prisoners, 
swelled by successive captures, became so 
large that overcrowding nurtured fears of 
an uprising. To relieve those conditions, 
the Shenandoah’s captain occasionally 
released the captured ship after her own 
captain had agreed to take the 
Shenandoah’s prisoners, and deliver them 
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to some designated safe port. The raider’s 
captain also required the captain of the 
released ship to sign a written promise 
stating that the vessel’s owners would later 
pay the Confederate government money 
equal to the value of the ship and her 
cargo. 

Early in the Civil War, Confederate 
officials, realizing the inadequacy of the 
South's shipyards, had resolved to acquire 
large ocean-going ships in Great Britain. 
The Shenandoah thus began her life as the 
Sea King, a Scottish-built merchant ship. 
Confederate agents in England clandes- 
tinely had purchased this speedy vessel— 
a tea-clipper, designed to rush tea from 
China to England—and slipped her out 
of London the previous fall. From there, 
she sailed to a desolate island near Ma- 
deira, off Africa’s coast, where she met a 
tender—a supply ship—also dispatched 
by Confederate agents. Gun-ports were 
hurriedly cut, and armaments, officers, 
and crew were transferred from the ten- 
der to the Sea King. The former mer- 
chantman was then rechristened the 
Shenandoah, the Confederate navy’s new- 
est man-of-war. 

As Captain Waddell—alone among 
all the Shenandoah’s officers and crew— 
then knew, this raider was ultimately 
bound for the Western Arctic. There they 
would ambush the New England whal- 
ing fleet that each summer hunted the 
bowhead whales of those waters. If suc- 
cessful, such a bold, and unex- 
pected, assault in the Arctic would 
prove an international propaganda 
boon for the Confederacy. Such depre- 
dations would also nourish the steady 
rise, already prodded by earlier rebel raid- 
ing, in marine insurance rates for North- 
ern ship owners. Finally, Confederate 
strategists hoped that the raider’s attacks 
would boost what they hoped were on- 
going pressures on New England business 


interests to lobby the federal government | 


to sue for peace with the South. And who 
knew? Such an armistice even might al- 
low the South to return to the Union with 
its system of human chattel slavery intact. 

From Madeira, the Shenandoah had 
made a hopeful start—before leaving the 


Atlantic, she had captured eight Union © 


ships, destroying all but two of them. The 
Confederates had sailed south through 
the Atlantic; then, bending toward an 
eastward course, she had doubled Africa’s 
Cape of Good Hope. Even so, from her 


78 


first days at sea, problems bedeviled the 
raider. The necessarily rushed transfer of 
equipment and provisions from the ten- 
der to the raider had left a chaos of boxes 
and barrels above and below the 
Shenandoah’s decks. The ship also suf- 
fered from a shortage of crew and an in- 
adequate supply of provisions. Beyond 
that, soon after December 17, when the 
Confederates reached the Indian Ocean, 
they discovered their ship to be beset with 
mechanical problems. In the end, those 
combined problems—the need for re- 
pairs, more coal, and additional crew— 
had compelled Captain Waddell to make 
a militarily and politically risky three- 
week stopover in Melbourne. 


wy *& * 


Beneath the CSS Shenandoah’s three 
towering masts on a drizzly morning, 
April 1, 1865, in the South Pacific—six 
weeks after she had departed 
Melbourne—her smoke-stack belched 
dark smoke into the leaden skies. Amid 


CSS Shenandoah 
Saluting Gun 


the bustle of deck-hands tending to rou- 
tine chores, and the clanking bustle of the 
ship’s two-cylinder steam-engine, the of- 
ficers gathered on the quarter-deck and 
passed around spy-glasses. Two days pre- 
vious, the captain of a passing Dutch ship 
had told Waddell that the Confederates 
would find four whaleships anchored at 
nearby Ascension Island, a popular stop- 
over for passing vessels. 

So, gazing toward the west that 
morning, the Confederate officers 
squinted to find the anticipated speck of 
land in the morning’s soup. Fog and 
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US. Navy Historical Center 


rain—hardly unusual that time of year in 
this lonely equatorial realm—obstructed 
visibility. The officers were reasonably 
certain that they lay within fifteen miles 
of Ascension, but none dared risk getting 
hopes up. 

But while all hoped they might find 
the four Union whaleships they had been 
told about, on this particular morning 
the vessels were likely far from the minds 
of many, if not most, of these officers— 
and still farther from the concerns of the 
European, Australian, and Pacific-is- 
lander seamen who crewed the ship. This 
vessel, after all, had been launched in Eu- 
ropean waters, and her polyglot crew had 
no personal connections to Dixie or to 
the Confederate cause. For these men, pay 
of £7 a month—a notch above that of 
British merchant sailors—more than any 
devotion to a cause sufficed to motivate 
them. In fact, what at this moment united 
both groups of men—officers and sea- 
men alike—was the simple desire to stand 
again on dry land, and escape the con- 
finement of shipboard routines. 

As Ascension Island finally appeared, 
the men on the raider’s decks 
found themselves gazing upon 
the jungle-covered ridges that 
rose above the mangrove- 
limned beaches and coral reefs that 
fringed the island—better known today 
by its indigenous names, Ponape or 
Pohnpei, and part of the Federated States 
of Micronesia. As they approached one 
of the island’s principal anchorages, Lohd 
or Lea Harbor—today’s Pohnahtik, Lohd 
Pah Harbor—on the island’s southeast- 
ern shore, they could see four sailing ves- 
sels, two ship-rigged whaling vessels, and 
two whaling barks. And though the Con- 
federates assumed them to be British, cer- 
tainly they were worth a closer look. 
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The CSS Shenandoah’s visit to Ascen- 
sion Island constitutes one of the 
unlikeliest episodes—and settings—in 
the entire annals of Civil War literature. 
And, thanks to surviving records left by 
the ship’s young officers, much of that in- 
terlude remains richly documented. No 
past episodes can be perfectly retrieved; 
all historical records are necessarily frag- 
mentary—and the Shenandoah’s stop- 
over at Ascension presents no exception 
to that rule. We have, for instance, few 


records, written or oral, of how the island’s 
indigenous tribal peoples or even the 
common seamen aboard the Shenandoah 
experienced this encounter. Even so, the 
writings left behind by the ship’s Confed- 
erate officers—of their visit to the island 
and indeed of their entire voyage—con- 
stitute an archival treasure chest. During 
her thirteen-month, 58,000-mile voyage, 
the Shenandoah became the only 
Confederate ship to circumnavi- 
gate the globe; and of the three 

major Confederate raiders, the 4 
only one to return safely to port.It 7 


thus should come as no surprise f, 


that she bequeathed to posterity 
the richest surviving recordsofany | 
voyage undertaken by an ocean- | 
going Confederate ship, beginning | ~ 
with the published accounts of the 
Shenandoah’s cruise written after 
the war by at least six of her offic- 
ers—including Captain Waddell. 
Still more compelling are the four 
surviving diaries penned during 
the cruise by officers aboard the 
raider—First Lieutenant William 
Whittle, Lieutenant Francis Chew, 
Midshipman John Thompson Ma- 
son, and Surgeon Charles Lining. 

Individually and collectively, 
these writings convey an intimate 
picture of day-to-day life aboard a 
raider. And in the case of the 
Shenandoah’s visit to Ascension, 
they bear splendid witness to a 
place and people who, in all likeli- 
hood, could not have seemed more for- 
eign, more alien, to these sons of the Con- 
federacy.’ 


* * * 


Steaming closer to Ascension, the 
Confederates spotted a whaleboat rowing 
toward them. Two miles from the island, 
they stopped to allow it to come along- 
side. Moments later, a scruffy-looking En- 
glishman was scrambling up the raider’s 
companion ladder. Once on deck he in- 
troduced himself as Thomas Harrocke, a 
resident of Ascension who often served 
as a harbor-pilot and a general interme- 
diary with the island’s natives. Mistakenly 
believing the raider to be a British vessel 
ona map-making expedition, a common 
enterprise in the Pacific during that age, 
Harrocke had come to offer his services. 
“We had the English flag up and he sup- 


posed us to be the English surveying 
ship,’ recalled First Lieutenant William 
Whittle in his diary. 

Harrocke soon disappeared into the 
captain’s stateroom to confer with 
Waddell and Whittle. There, the officers 
told Harrocke that their ship was not Brit- 
ish. Presumably the officers were out of 
their gray Confederate naval uniforms. Or 


Midshipman John T. Mason 


if they were wearing them, their Confed- 
erate nationality did not register with this 
man so far from the vagaries of Western 
politics and wars. In any case, the 
Shenandoah’s officers told Harrocke that 
he had just boarded an American man- 
of-war. They then hired him to pilot them 
into the harbor for thirty dollars, but un- 
der threat of being shot to death if the 
ship foundered on the barrier reef that 
encircled the island. “The harbor was 
most [sic] too confining for a vessel of 
the Shenandoah’s length, and there were 
a few known dangers below the surface 
of the water,’ Waddell recalled in his 
memoirs penned after the war. 

A shaken Harrocke soon appeared 
on the raider’s poop-deck, nervously call- 
ing out instructions to the helmsman, 


guiding the steamer into the harbor. 
Though, according to Chew’s diary ac- 
count of the encounter, Harrocke was 
“frightened out of his wits, the English- 
man was also starved for conversation in 
his native language. So, beneath the clank- 
ing of the ship’s steam engine, he quickly 
fell into conversation with the officers 
gathered around him. Looking up at the 
scene froma lower deck, master’s 
mate Cornelius Hunt was struck 
by the contrast between the di- 
sheveled creature giving direc- 
tions and the Confederate naval 
officers clustered about him. “I 
could scarcely conceive a more 
degraded looking object,” Hunt 
recalled in his memoir of the 
raider’s cruise published two 
years after the war. “He had 
adopted perforce, no doubt, the 
habits of the Islanders; his body 
was tattooed with all manner of 
fantastic designs, and he spoke 
his mother tongue with diffi- 


Be Culty.” 

Es The officers gathered 
. around him learned that 
" Harrocke was originally from 
& 


Yorkshire. A former convict, he 
had been shipped to one of 
Britain’s penal colonies in this 
part of the world. Afterward, hav- 
ing gone to sea, he was ship- 
wrecked on Ascension. Harrocke 
had been on the island for ten 
years, during which time he had 
married a native woman who bore him 
two children. 


Museum of the Confederacy 


* ® we 


Harrocke typified the sort of disaf- 
fected seamen of that era who found their 
way to these climes. Ever since the 1830s, 
when merchant and whaling vessels be- 
gan making occasional stops there, small 
groups of white men could be found at 
any given time living on the island. Most 
of these interlopers were fugitives from 
Britain’s Australian penal colonies, sea- 
men who had deserted their ships, or 
shipwreck survivors. Once on the island, 
they cast their lot with the natives, mar- 
rying and supporting themselves as 
beachcombers, gathering the tortoise- 
shells that, by the 1830s, were attracting 
trading schooners. In many cases, like 
Harrocke’s, these whites acted as middle- 
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men in negotiations with the island’s na- 
tive chiefs and visiting European and 
American mariners. 

After securing the Shenandoah’s an- 
chorage, Captain Waddell, despite a slash- 
ing rain by then falling across the harbor, 
was determined to ascertain the nation- 
ality of the four vessels they had spotted. 
Shouting above the downpour, he or- 
dered four boats lowered into the 
water. Each carried two officers 
and sailors armed with side-arms 
and revolvers. As the boats edged 
away from the raider, one of the 
Shenandoah’s gunners fired a 
blank cartridge, the steamer’s 
Union Jack was lowered, and the 
Confederate flag hoisted in its 
place. Observing these events with 
growing puzzlement, Harrocke 
turned to the deck officer and 
asked why the cartridge had been 
fired, where the four boats were 
headed, and what was the identity 
of that flag now flying over the 
steamer. 

Told by the deck-officer that 
the banner belonged to the Con- 
federate States of America and that 
Lohd Harbor’s newest arrivals 
planned to burn the four Ameri- 
can vessels anchored there, 
Harrocke, by Hunt's recollection, 
expressed dismay. “Well, you and the Yan- 
kees must settle that business to suit your- 
selves,’ he said. “If | had known what you 
were up to, maybe I should not have pi- 
loted you in, for I don’t like to see a bon- 
fire made of a good ship.” 

An hour after the boarding parties 
had left the Shenandoah, the leaders of the 
four details—Lieutenants Chew, John 
Grimball, Dabney Scales, and Sydney 
Smith Lee Jr. (a nephew of General Rob- 
ert E Lee)—sent word back to Waddell 
that despite initial impressions, none of 
the whaling vessels were British. All four, 
they reported, were American. Though, 
when the boarding parties reached them, 
one of the vessels may or may not have 
been flying the flag of Kingdom of Ha- 
wali—accounts vary—the Confederates 
declared all of them American and cap- 
tured all four. The boarding officers soon 
returned to the Shenandoah with docu- 
ments and the captain’s mates from each 
of the vessels. But the Confederates had 
found no captains—or masters, as they 
are typically called on civilian ships. All 


Museu of the Confederacy 


four, Waddell soon learned, had gone 
ashore for the day to visit a Protestant 
mission in the village of Rohnkiti, on the 
island’s southwestern shore. 

Christian missionaries, many of 
them New England Congregationalists, 
had been hunting converts in the Pacific’s 
islands since the early nineteenth century. 
By 1852, having firmly established them- 


Lieutenant Francis Chew 


selves in Hawaii and alarmed by reports 
of moral depravity among both natives 
and non-natives elsewhere in the Pacific, 
they began looking south, toward other 
islands, for converts. By the mid-1850s 
they had begun their first mission on As- 
cension. 

Waddell could meet the four cap- 
tains later. In the meantime, he made a 
preliminary inspection of the captured 
vessels’ documents and interviewed the 
mates brought to the Shenandoah. After 
provisionally concluding that all four 
were American-owned, he ordered all of 
their mates placed in irons. 


* *& *& 


The 130 seamen aboard the four ves- 
sels—the overwhelming majority of 
whom were Kanaka, natives of Hawaiti— 
would be accorded different treatment. By 
the 1840s, as Yankee seamen on Ameri- 
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can whaling vessels declined in numbers, 
Pacific-bound New England whaling 
masters, after leaving Massachusetts, 
stopped in the Azores to pick up Portu- 
guese crewmen. Depending upon which 
route a ship might take, other seamen 
might be picked up on West Africa’s coast 
or on South America’s west coast, where 
Peruvian and Chilean hands could often 
be shipped. If still other hands were 
required—once in the Pacific— 
the vessels’ crews would be 
rounded-out with natives of vari- 
ous Polynesian cultures—Samoa, 
the Marquesas, Tahiti, New 
Zealand, and Hawaii. Of those, Ha- 
wailans were considered, far and 
away, the best seamen of the Pa- 
cific; and, by the 1850s, over six- 
hundred Kanaka—acquired 
through bonds posted with the 
Kingdom of Hawaii's royal mo- 
nopoly on their marine services — 
were serving aboard the world’s 
whaling vessels. 

The Confederates officially 
declared the predominantly 
Kanaka crews of the four whaling 
vessels prisoners. But because of 
their Hawaiian origins and their 
presumed indifference in Union- 
versus-Confederate matters, 
Waddell adjudged these unarmed 
men no threat to the raider. No doubt 
their cumulative numbers also influenced 
his thoughts. He ordered them placed 
ashore and allowed to remain free.’ 


& * & 


That same day, Waddell sent word 
back to the boarding parties to begin car- 
rying off spoils from the four vessels. At 
5:00 p.m., even as this work commenced, 
the Confederates aboard the Shenandoah 
spotted a small row-boat entering the 
harbor. As it approached the shore, its pas- 
sengers spotted the Confederate flag fly- 
ing over the Shenandoah.“For amoment; 
Cornelius Hunt recalled, “they rested on 
their oars as though undetermined what 
to do, and then put about and pulled to- 
ward the shore; but escape was not so 
easy.” Before the boat carrying the four 
missing captains had time to make its 
next move, Waddell dispatched a boat 
toward it carrying armed men. Not long 
afterward, as the captains boarded the 
Shenandoah, their already grim counte- 


nances grew even more leaden as they 
walked past the piles of goods and stores 
on the raider’s deck already taken from 
their vessels. 

All four vessels in the harbor were 
whaleships—two ship-rigged vessels, the 
Edward Cary of San Francisco and the 
Hector of New Bedford; and two barks, 
the Pearl of New London, Connecticut, 
and the Harvest, likely of Hawaii. 
Upon boarding the Shenandoah, 
the captains of the four vessels met 
with Waddell. Of the four masters, 
Waddell recalled, none offered 
“good reason why their vessels 
should be not confiscated and 
themselves held as prisoners.” The 
Harvest’s captain, however, insisted 
that his vessel was not a U.S. ship. 
Though the vessel had once flown 
Old Glory, her master assured 
Waddell that she had since been 
sold to a new owner in Hawaii and 
should thus be spared. But, after the 
master failed to produce a bill of 
sale satisfactory to the Confeder- 
ates, Waddell ordered to bark to be 
torched along with the other three. 


a & * 


Epidemics of smallpox and influenza 
during the 1850s had reduced Ascension’s 
population from 10,000 to fewer than 
5,000. And those islanders who remained 
were scattered across 130 square miles of 
mountains, lagoons, forests, and shore- 
line. Even so, Ascension’s population 
vastly outnumbered the Shenandoah’s 
crew. Moreover, Waddell and the other 
crewmembers were also aware—through 
first-person accounts of the island by such 
authors as James F. O’Connell and by ven- 
erable seamen’s lore—of the islanders’ 
fearful warrior traditions. These, after all, 
were a people for whom toughness 
ranked as a singular indicator of one’s 
morality. The tattoos covering the En- 
glishman Harrocke that so appalled and 
fascinated the Shenandoah’s men bore 
vivid witness to the value these people, 
men and women, placed on the ability to 
endure pain. 

Asa later historian of the island put 
it, “The courage to withstand the month- 
long ordeal of having elaborate matters 
etched into the skin with an ink-dipped 
rake made of thorn or sharpened animal 
bones attested to the worth of an indi- 


vidual. No man or woman was consid- 
ered eligible for marriage without the 
proper marking of the body. Men had 
their arms and legs tattooed; women, in 
addition to these areas, had their but- 
tocks, thighs, and genital regions marked.” 
Beyond that, males on the island submit- 
ted to a rite of passage that required the 
castration of the left testicle. 


CSS Shenandoah in the Arctic. 


Each of Ascension’s five tribes was 
ruled by a single chief—or “king? as the 
Confederates called the sovereign. Pon- 
dering the Shenandoah’s vulnerabilities as 
the raider lay anchored in Lohd Harbor, 
Waddell concluded it prudent to invite 
the local chief to visit the Shenandoah. To 
deliver the invitation, on the Confeder- 
ates’ second day at Ascension, Waddell 
dispatched a detail of six armed men, led 
by Cornelius Hunt, with the Englishman 
Harrocke to act as their interpreter. 

Hunt’s party set off in the captain’s 
personal gig for a nearby beach where the 
king often held forth inside a tiny bam- 
boo hut. But as the men rowed ashore 
through the surf, they confronted what 
surely ranks among the more unlikely 
scenes of hostile military action in the 
annals of the Civil War. As recounted by 
Hunt: 

A crowd of natives rushed down 
to meet us, armed with stones, 
which they hurl almost with the 
precision of a rifle-ball, and 
swords manufactured from 
sharks’ teeth, the edges of which 
are dipped in a subtle poison that 


leaves certain death in any 
wounds they inflict. The appear- 
ance of this heathenish multitude 
was anything but conciliatory, and 
I gathered from their manner and 
gesticulations that they were ap- 
prehensive we had come to re- 
claim all of a portion of the plun- 
der they had taken from the whal- 
ers. 

Harrocke defused the situa- 
tion, explaining to the islanders the 
detail’s purpose. Even so, the king 
was not to be found. He was, the 
natives explained, attending a festi- 
val taking place inland, at a tribal 
gathering place. Two or three of the 
natives agreed to take Hunt to the 
festival. So, as Hunt recalled, “leav- 

= ing my men in the boat and accom- 
panied by the interpreter, I set forth 
for the first time in my life to pay a 
visit to royalty” 

After a steep hike into the 
island’s upland interior, the party 
arrived at the festival venue. “It was 
a rude, extensive building, built of 
bamboo, with a high peaked roof 
and eaves which extended nearly to the 
ground.” Inside, about three hundred 
people were gathered. At the center of the 
gathering sat the king himself—“naked 
with the exception of a tappa made of 
grass, worn about his waist and smeared 
from head to foot with coconut oil.” Like 
most of his followers, Hunt noted, the 
king’s earlobe had a gaping hole pierced 
that he used to carry a “huge misshapen 
tobacco pipe.” 

As Harrocke translated, Hunt relayed 
the captain’s invitation, which the king 
accepted. After giving himself “a fresh 
coating of cocoanut oil,’ the sovereign— 
joined by a clutch of retainers—set off 
with Hunt and Harrocke back to the 
shore, where the Confederates and their 
gig awaited Hunt’s return. There, Hunt, 
Harrocke, the king, and four of his aides 
joined the original detail of Confederates 
in the gig and shoved off for the 
Shenandoah. Behind them was a flotilla 
of canoes, from fifty to a hundred, ac- 
cording to various accounts, each carry- 
ing up to five of the king’s subjects. 

When the royal retinue reached the 
raider, they found Waddell and his offic- 
ers suitably decked-out in their gray dress 
uniforms with their gold-striped trims. 
Waddell, pressing his advantage, had al- 


Cen 
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ready decided to treat this occasion as a 
state visit and accord the monarch all 
courtesies due any head-of-state. Thus, af- 
ter climbing up the steamer’s companion 
ladder, the chief and attendants who ac- 
companied him were, after stepping onto 
the gangway, officially received by Cap- 
tain Waddell and First Lieutenant Whittle. 
By title, the chief was “the Nahnwarki.” “1 
wish I had a photograph of him, Charles 
Lining, the ship’s thirty-one-year-old sur- 
geon, noted in his diary that day. “He is 
almost 5 ft. 8 in., dark complexion, not at 
all an intelligence countenance, hair black 
& of moderate length, with a circlet of 
beads around his head, &a [sic] collar 
around his neck. The lobes of both ears 
were bored & stretched to such an extent 
as to easily admit one’s finger, & in [one] 
of them he had a clay pipe introduced & 
kept in place by a half turn. A broad belt 
was around his waist, which with the clout 
finished his costume.” The king’s atten- 
dants, Lining recalled, were dressed in 
much the same manner, and all of them 
were so “sloshed down well” with cocoa- 
nut oil that “whenever they leaned up 
against any place they left a mark.” Or, as 
twenty-three-year-old Lieutenant Francis 
Chew recalled, “How their bodies glis- 
tened in the rays of the sun” 

As the hundreds of islanders who 
had followed the king waited in their ca- 
noes around the Shenandoah, the king 
and his party repaired to the captain’s 
cabin with Whittle and Harrocke. There, 
pipes were lit and Waddell offered his 
guest a drink—a glass of Schiedan 
schnapps, by his account. And, as 
Harrocke interpreted, Waddell began ex- 
plaining the purpose of the Shenandoah’s 
visit; as usual, he presented the Confed- 
erate cause as simply a matter of a be- 
sieged people resisting predatory invad- 
ers. “It was explained to him,’ Waddell re- 
called, “that the vessels in port belonged 
to our enemies who had been fighting us 
for years, killing our people, outraging our 
country-women, and desolating our 
homes, and that we were ordered to cap- 
ture and destroy their vessels whenever 
and wherever found, and that if the laws 
of his Majesty would not be violated, the 
vessels in port would be confiscated.” 

Based on their first impressions of 
these captured vessels’ contents, Waddell 
added, there seemed to be little aboard 
them that would be of use to the 


Shenandoah. He then proposed a deal: if 
the king would guarantee the 
Shenandoah’s satety while in the harbor 
and post guards on shore to protect her, 
the Confederates would allow the king’s 
people, once Waddell’s men were done 
with the whalers, to scavenge the four ves- 
sels for anything they wished to take. Be- 
yond that—to arm the guards and as a 
gesture of friendship—Waddell would 
deliver to the king twenty-two old mus- 
kets and some ammunition already taken 
from the Harvest. 

The king readily agreed to the offer. 
But he also asked that the four vessels be 
torched inside the harbor so that his 
people might be allowed to strip the metal 
off their hulls’ bottoms.“This,’ Whittle re- 
called, “was of course readily acceded to 
by us as it obviated the necessity of our 
taking them out to apply the torch.” Still 
later, the king would select the specific 
spots in the harbor where the vessels 
would be destroyed. 

“The pipe,’ as Waddell later put it, 
“and schnapps having fulfilled their of- 
fice; an easy conviviality enveloped the 
captain and the king. And to seal the day’s 
bargain, Waddell presented the king with 
a ceremonial sword taken from the Lizzie 
M. Stacey. 

After the talks, the delighted king 
accepted an invitation to tour the raider. 
By the day’s end, Whittle recalled, the 
Shenandoah’s officers and their guest had 
become “best friends”; the king left the 
ship, “declaring that we all had his hearty 
welcome.” Afterward, the king’s hosts 
rowed him back to shore in the captain’s 
gig, his subjects trailing behind in their 
flotilla of canoes. Later that day, Waddell 
sent off to the king the promised mus- 
kets and ammunition, as well as two 
boxes of tobacco. Reciprocating the 
good-will, the king “sent on board fruit 
and fish several times and visited us daily.” 

When Waddell, reciprocating proto- 
col, visited the sovereign’s coastal home, 
he presented the Nahnwarki with a silk 
scarf, The king in turn presented Waddell 
with a “belt for the shoulders,’ a sash wo- 
ven by a local craftsman of native coco- 
nut fibers and wool from a visiting 
whaleship. Waddell treasured the sash. 
“The belt is peculiar, exhibiting skills in 
the art of weaving and taste in blending 
colors.” His affection for it, however, 
wasnt entirely aesthetic. Following four 
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years of fruitless Confederate efforts to 
win diplomatic recognition from the 
world’s governments, Waddell wrote years 
later, the garment is “preserved as a me- 
mento of the only sovereign who was fear- 
less enough to extend hospitality to a 
struggling people and to sympathize with 
a just cause.” 


& & * 


On April 3—the raider’s third day on 
Ascension—as Waddell granted shore- 
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leave to many of the men, others contin- 
ued ransacking the four prizes. Because 
all four vessels were returning from suc- 
cessful whaling expeditions, their decks 
and holds teemed with the harvests of 
their hunts. Between the Edward Cary 
and Hector alone, the Confederates found 
five hundred barrels of whale oil. They 
also found various harpoons, whale-lines, 
and other equipment. 

Afterward, the island’s natives were, 
as promised, invited to come aboard and 
take away anything they wanted. “All day 
long they swarmed over the vessels, like 
driver ants upon a dead carcase [sic]; 
master’s mate Cornelius Hunt recalled. 
“Canoes were constantly passing to and 
fro, laden with ship’s bread, tobacco, bits 
of iron, harpoons...and all sorts of odds 
and ends, until they were fairly surfeited 
with plundering.” Captain Waddell like- 
wise marveled at the islanders’ industri- 


ousness. “Every movable plank, spar and 
bulkhead was soon taken on shore for 
flooring purposes,’ he recalled.“ The sails 
were removed from the yards and the 
sailrooms [sic] for tents and to be con- 
verted into suitable sails for their canoes.” 
Waddell was later told that the metal from 
the vessels would be pounded into breast- 
plates for the island’s warriors and used 


for trade with neighboring tribes. 


wy 6 *& 


Initially, the Confederates were dis- 
appointed in their own haul from the four 
ships. Even so, when they returned to the 
Shenandoah and began inventorying 
their plunder, they realized they had 
hardly come up empty-handed. From the 
four ships the Confederates gathered 
eight chronometers, two sextants, and five 
or six quadrants. They also seized valu- 
able items intended as trade goods—in- 
cluding scores of muskets, ammunition, 
and two dozen U.S. infantry coats and 
pants. The latter, Waddell concluded, 
seemed ideal for the expanded version of 
the ship’s marine guard that he and 
Whittle hoped to enlist. 

And beyond the plunder officially 
seized from the four ships were the items, 
mostly small souvenirs, taken by indi- 
vidual officers in defiance of standard 
rules and procedures as their own per- 
sonal property. Lieutenant Chew, for in- 
stance, left the Pearl with several sea shells, 
a whale’s tooth, and a spear. Giving new 
meaning to the term literary prize, he also 
took a copy of Adolphe Thiers’ History of 


the French Revolution. 
* * & 


But of all the items captured that day, 
what Waddell most cherished was a group 
of charts depicting the whaling grounds 
to their north. Arrangements to put the 
Shenandoah to sea the previous fall had 
been orchestrated by Commander James 
Dunwoody Bulloch—the Confederate 
navy’s legendary and wily chief agent in 
England. Operating out of Liverpool dur- 
ing most of the war, Bulloch—beloved 
“Uncle Jimmy” to his young nephew, fu- 
ture U.S. president Teddy Roosevelt— 
launched the Confederacy’s three most 


destructive raiders, the Alabama, the 
Florida, and the Shenandoah. And in put- 
ting the Shenandoah to sea, Bulloch sup- 
plied her captain with a wide array of spe- 
cialized oceanic maps. 

Even so, the raider had sailed with- 
out the sort of charts that Waddell knew 
would be essential to the cruise’s ultimate 
purpose of Arctic raiding. Typically, such 
charts—actually freshly annotated cop- 
ies of older charts—were by necessity 
compiled at sea aboard whaling vessels 
and “show[ed] every track they make 
where they have been most successful in 
taking whales.” Their ephemeral nature 
dictated that the charts be acquired close 
in time and space to the whaling grounds 
to which Waddell had been dispatched. 

Now at Ascension Island, and armed 
with precisely such charts, once-daunt- 
ing nautical vistas suddenly seemed wide 
open to Waddell: “With such charts in my 
possession,’ he recalled, “I not only held 
a key to the navigation of all the Pacific 
Islands, the Okhotsk and Bering Seas, and 
the Arctic Ocean, but the most probable 
localities for finding the great Arctic 
whaling fleet of New England” 


* & *& 


Once the Shenandoah had anchored 
at Ascension, her officers knew that, in the 
job of stripping their four new prizes of 
plunder and transferring it to the steamer, 
they faced formidable work. But that was 
hardly the only task confronting the crew. 
They also needed to clear space for the 
foodstuffs about to come aboard—goods 
from the prizes, gifts from the king, and 
provisions purchased on the island. To do 
that, coal now piled in the ship’s forehold 
would have to be transferred to the main- 
hold and the coal bunkers. And before the 
Shenandoah sailed again, Waddell also re- 
mained determined to do some repaint- 
ing of the ship and to have the running 
rigging overhauled. 

Even so, both Waddell and Whittle 
knew that the crew needed a respite from 
the demands of life at sea; and that As- 
cension presented a good, and safe, op- 
portunity for such a break. As Whittle put 
it, “We have much work to do—but we 
could not have a better time or place” On 
Ascension, unlike Melbourne—which 
had teemed with both pro- and anti-Con- 
federate partisans—no U.S. consuls or 


British officials skulked around the 
steamer posing risks of the ship’s seizure 
or even sabotage. By contrast, on Ascen- 
sion, Captain Waddell enjoyed the good- 
will of the local chief whose armed guards 
stood sentry day and night over the 
raider. 

Moreover, the officers of the Con- 
federates’ four captured prizes by then 
languished in irons aboard the 
Shenandoah. And the 130 mostly Kanaka 
seamen from those vessels—confirming 
Waddell’s judgment that they represented 
no threat to the raider—had quietly 
melted into Ascension’s population of fel- 
low Pacific islanders. “They went off 
amongst the natives;’ Midshipman John 
Thompson Mason recalled in his diary, 
“by whom they were kindly treated & 
when on shore I saw several of them in 
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the huts, sitting quietly with the women 
& mending their clothes, apparently tol- 
erably well satisfied.” 

In short, for Waddell and the 
Shenandoah’s other officers, this island 
seemed free of any group that would want 
to, or could, do them any harm. Or, as 
Whittle parsed Ascension’s geopolitics: 


' “This is an island under none but local 


authority, and protection with no civili- 


| zation and everything is under our guns.” 


The island lacked bars in which 
crew-members might tarry and be drawn 
into fisticuffs with locals. For that matter, 
it even lacked liquor—the island’s clos- 


' est cousin was sakau, Ascension’s libation 
_ of choice, a mildly narcotic drink fash- 
_ ioned with extracts from a pepper shrub 
: root containing naturally occurring de- 
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pressants. And because of its remote lo- 
cation, Waddell also had little reason to 
worry over possible crew desertion. 

For those reasons, and feeling a need 
to bolster his flagging popularity, Waddell 
could afford to be more generous in al- 
lotting shore liberties than he had been 
in Australia. Indeed, on April 5, as Lining 
recalled, the captain was particularly gen- 
erous: “All our men were allowed to go 
on shore on liberty.’ 

Escaping the ship’s confinement and 
the ceaseless rolling and pitching of life 
at sea constituted a welcome relief. Un- 
bound from the dismal regularity of 
watches and other shipboard tedium, the 
sailors savored the sheer sweetness of idle 
time and the freedom to roam at will— 
even if some of their recreations proved, 
an entry in Lining’s diary attests, peril- 
ously familiar. “Having nothing to do 
again today, Grimball, Bulloch [Sailing 
Master Irvine S. Bulloch, half-brother of 
James Bulloch] & I took a whale boat & 
went sailing.” The men reveled in cavort- 
ing in Ascensiors abundant forests, 
creeks, inlets, and offshore islets. Francis 
Chew, for instance—after months of salt- 
water baths at sea—savored “the grand 
luxury” of a bracing dip in a secluded, 
shade-tree-sheltered swimming-hole ina 
creek in the island’s interior. “We were in 
the water about two hours, and such a 
swim I have not had since leaving Mis- 
souri, he exclaimed. 

If the sailors sought a permanent re- 
minder of their time on Ascension, they 
could barter for a sample of the island’s 
defining art—a tattoo or “pricking,” as it 
was also called. “Many officers went on 
shore; Whittle noted, “and all had some 
thing pricked in their arms.” Surgeon Lin- 
ing and Lieutenant Chew both numbered 
among the raider’s officers who eagerly 
acquired the island’s ne plus ultra souve- 
nir. Describing the process of having a 
bracelet “pricked” on to his wrist by an 
elderly island woman, Chew recalled that 
she inscribed the image using a makeshift 
wooden apparatus that consisted of “four 
or five wooden needles secured at the end 
ofa stick” that she dipped into a black dye 
derived from sort of nut. The process was 
not for the faint of heart.“The operation 
is very paining, and while smarting un- 
der it I somewhat regretted having com- 
menced,’ noted Chew. 

Crew members also inevitably found 
their way to Nan Madol—a complex of 


medieval ruins located four miles up the 
coast from where the Shenandoah lay an- 
chored. The island’s Saudeleur Dynasty 
built the structures during the eleventh 
or twelfth century. For the Confederates, 
Nan Madol, even then a celebrated site, 
presented a staggering archeological 
spectacle—a sprawling collection of mys- 
terious stone-walled enclosures behind 
which sat still more enclosures and the 
remains of even more perplexing temples 
and other buildings. Often called “the 
Venice of the Pacific,” Nan Madol spread 
over ninety-two artificial islands sur- 
rounded by lagoons and laced by a laby- 
rinth of man-made canals, all together 
occupying a one-fifth-square-mile area. 
Nan Madol in turn belonged to a much 
larger surrounding area of ruins stretch- 
ing over eleven square miles. 

Although Lieutenant Chew thought 


ar 


~ 


the ruins “indeed wonderful? he found 
himself at a loss “to say what they were or 
by whom built; the natives know noth- 
ing of them.” But he was willing to haz- 
ard a guess about who hadn’t construct 
them. Because the horizontally stacked 
columns of basalt that comprised most of 
the ruins lacked “mortar of some sort,’ he 
knew that “no civilized man” could have 
built them. Even so, he found them im- 
pressive. “It must have been done years 
ago when the island was more populous 
before the people became degenerated.” 


& * * 


The island’s women also attracted the 
attentions of the young crewmen—if not 
a conspicuous place in their diaries. The 
Confederates who authored the 
Shenandoah’s extant diaries, memoirs, 


Postwar photo of former Confederate seamen, including the 
Shenandoah’s Acting Master Irvine Bulloch (standing, far left) 
and Surgeon Charles Lining (far right). 
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and letters hailed from a conservative 
Christian culture. Given those origins, 
and the fact that many of them were mar- 
ried or had sweethearts waiting for them, 
one would assume that, even if they had 
had slept with the native women, they 
would have recorded no accounts of do- 
ing so. Even so, in at least one passage, a 
Confederate officer’s description of the 
women of Ascension, however racist, be- 
speaks a familiarity, an affection, even a 
tenderness that belies the usual Puritani- 
cal sensibility these men usually brought 
to sexual matters in such writings. 
“Generally speaking,” Lieutenant 
Francis Chew wrote in his diary, 
“they are ugly but they have the 
most beautiful jet black hairand » 
the most symmetrical limbs, , 
small delicate feet & hands. Al- 
most all I saw... would have been 
a fine model for painter or sculp- 
tor” 
Fleeting couplings between > 
those women and visiting sailors | 
had long played a role in the 
island’s transactions with the out- 
side world—particularly with visiting 
whaling vessels. The logs and diaries of 
European and North American whaling 
vessels that visited Ascension teem with 
accounts of the island’s native men sell- 
ing the sexual favors of their wives, moth- 
ers, sisters, and daughters for a few plugs 
of tobacco. Discovering, upon the 
Shenandoabh’s arrival at Ascension, several 
native women apparently in the paid 
company of sailors aboard the whale ves- 
sels already at anchor, the callow Virginia- 
born midshipman John T. Mason—the 
adopted son of Confederate diplomat 
John Murray Mason—reacted with such 
outrage, and apparent embarrassment, 
that he could not bring himself to express 
his distaste in his native language. Instead 
in his diary he recorded his jeremiad in 
his schoolboy French, which translated, 
comments: 
In terms of virtue, there is none. 
It is a great honor to be the mis- 
tress of a white man. The young 
girls since the age of eight are all 
equally mischievous. One must 
say that it is this way for the entire 
island, it is their religion. Upon ar- 
riving on the whale-boat, I found 
thirty or so women who were en- 
tertaining themselves on the 
decks of the whalers. These were 


Fede rated, Nate ay of , \Gcronesia 


the mistresses of crew-members, 
each sailor had his woman. The 
captains and the officers of these 
ships always chose the daughters 
of the king or chiefs. 

This sexual trafficking, however, also 
constituted an illicit trade by which 
Ascension’s men bypassed the usual mo- 
nopoly on trade by the island’s five chiefs. 
Sometimes items such as cloth, mirrors, 
hair-brushes, and trinkets were ex- 
changed, but most often tobacco consti- 
tuted the medium of exchange—if only 


A 1985 stamp issued by 
the Federated State of 
Micronesia to commemorate 
the Shenandoah’s visit to Ascen- 
sion Island—better known as 
Pohnpei and Ponape. 


because it was a commodity that could 
be discreetly passed along from the sail- 
ors to the women to their men. Beyond 
that, tobacco represented a discreet com- 
modity that the men could accumulate 
without drawing attention from the chief- 
tains. 

While Shenandoah memoirists’ ac- 
counts make no references to their own 
purchases of sexual favors from the 
island’s women, they do contain ample 
references to those women. They also 
note that,as Midshipman Mason attested, 
“One has no need of money here for 
[with] a little tobacco or a coloured hand- 
kerchief such as the old negroes were [sic] 
on their head at home one can get any 
thing he wants.” Eager to curry favor with 
the men—and aware that the things they 
wanted ashore could not be bought with 
money— Waddell sent each man off with 
a supply of tobacco. As Hunt recalled, be- 
fore taking shore leave, each sailor “was 


furnished with a small quantity of to- 
bacco, the standing medium at Ascension, 
and I dare say they enjoyed themselves.” 


& we & 


On the evening of April 3 Lieuten- 
ant Sidney Smith Lee Jr., acting on Cap- 
tain Waddell’s orders, set fire to the Pearl. 
The following day, Waddell ordered John 
Grimball to burn the Edward Cary, and 
Francis Chew to destroy the Hector. Be- 

cause the fourth whaleship, the Har- 
vest, contained provisions that 
had not yet been transferred to 
the Shenandoah, her destruction 
was postponed. 

Pursuant to Waddell’s or- 
ders, details led by Grimball and 
Chew lifted the anchors of the 
Edward Cary and the Hector on 
April 4 and allowed them to drift 
on to a shoal a safe distance from 
shore. Over the next three days 
the eventual conflagrations, in- 
tensified by five-hundred barrels 
of whale oil, created sublime spec- 
tacles. “What a destruction of property, 
obtained by so much toil and hardships!” 
Lieutenant Chew lamented. Indeed, that 
young officer’s firing of the Hector nearly 
cost him his life. The close call occurred 
as Chew was stoking flames below the 
main deck in the ship’s cabins and sa- 
loons—all constructed of flammable 
white-pine: “] remained longer than was 
prudent, had I been much longer in find- 
ing the exit I believe I would have fallen 
from suffocation.” 

Finally, on the morning of April 10, 
the last remaining whaleship, the Harvest, 
was hauled alongside the Shenandoah. 
Over the next few hours, large quantities 
of grain, salt, beef, pork, molasses and 
other provisions were transferred to the 
Confederate steamer. The transfer also in- 
cluded harpoon lines and four or five new 
sails. Allin all, by Chew’s estimate, the haul 
at Ascension gave the Confederates “ra- 
tions of every thing allowed for about 
eleven months; of bread, however, we have 
enough for over two years.” That evening, 
their plundering complete, the Confed- 
erates—delivering the coup de grace of 
their incendiary cycle at Ascension—set 
the Harvest afire. 

In the hours before the Shenandoah 
sailed from Ascension on April 13, her 
officers paroled and released the officers 


ion 
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from the four whaling vessels. They also 
formally paroled all of the prizes’ sail- 
ors—free, but until then officially pris- 
oners. Before leaving, the Shenandoah’s 
officers also, for the final time, repeated 
to all of the soon-to-be-abandoned 
whalemen their usual entreaty for men to 
ship aboard the raider. A week earlier, 
Lieutenant Chew had noted that five 
more of these sailors had signed on, mak- 
ing seven in all. Among the recruits were 
two American sailors from the Harvest— 
James Welch and Joseph Stevenson, a free 
black man. In the end, however, the Con- 
federates recruited only one more man on 
Ascension—bringing their total from the 
island to eight.“The prisoners,’ Hunt re- 
called, “seemed to prefer being left on 
shore to accompanying us on our long 
and uncertain voyage.” 

Before sailing from Ascension, the 
Confederates presented their former pris- 
oners with an array of ship stores, weap- 
ons, ammunition, and two whale boats— 
all confiscated from their former vessels. 
Doubtless the Shenandoah’s officers sut- 
fered guilty consciences, and anxieties 
over the legal consequences of paroling 
prisoners so far from home. But the pres- 


nce of the Co ionalist missi : 2 
Sap ts Congregationalist mission on _ ficers and crew of the raider, their drama 


the island assuaged some of those con- 
cerns. Making the erroneous assumption 
that Ohioan Albert Sturges, the mission’s 
chief, was a New Englander, the Confed- 
erates reveled in the mistaken irony that 
the sailors were being left with a clergy- 
man from the very region whose reform- 
ing zeal and abolitionism had made its 
whaling fleet such an appealing target for 
the Shenandoah. As Hunt sarcastically as- 


' recalled as “a nice whale boat and his 


* te we 


Over the coming weeks and months, 
the South Pacitic’s tropical waters gave 
way to colder seas—the Sea of Okhotsk, 
the Bering Sea, and Bering Strait. And 
those Arctic climes soon brought the 
Shenandoah new successes in her hunt for 
Union whalers. All totaled, she would de- 
stroy thirty-two Union vessels during her 


_ entire cruise—nine on a single June day, 
in the Bering Strait. 


' south 


On August 2, 1865, by then sailing 
off Mexico’s coast, the 
Shenandoah’s officers received from a 
passing British merchantman the news 
that Captain Waddell had, for weeks, 
done his best to deny: he and the ship’s 


| other officers finally accepted, as authori- 
_ tative, word of the Confederacy’s collapse. 


The Shenandoah’s officers and crew sud- 


_ denly realized that for the past few 


months they had been fighting without 
cause or state. In the eyes of the world, 
they were no better than pirates, a hang- 
able offense—and they had no obvious 
safe port to sail toward. For both the of- 


had suddenly grown infinitely darker, 


_ more complicated.° 
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Before letting their steam go down and | 


putting the raider back under canvas, on 
a northwesterly course, they discharged 
Harrocke. Only this time, rather than be- 
ing scared out of his wits, the tattooed En- 
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THE BATTLE OF MONROE’S 
CROSSROADS ANDTHE CIVIL 
WAR’S FINAL CAMPAIGN 
By Eric J. Wittenberg (El Dorado Hills, CA: 
Savas Beatie, 2006. Pp. 300, hardcover, 
photos, 29 maps, notes, appendices. $32.95, 
ISBN 1-932714-17-0). 


On March 10, 1865, a great cavalry battle 
was fought at a muddy, nondescript intersec- 
tion west of Fayetteville, North Carolina. Ini- 
tially routed by a dawn surprise assault by 
three divisions of Wade Hampton’s Confed- 
erate cavalry, two brigades of Union cavalry 
under the command of Hugh Judson 
Kilpatrick soon rallied and drove the rebel 
horsemen from the field. Although a 
clear Union tactical victory, author 
Eric Wittenberg argues that the battle 
was also a significant Confederate suc- 
cess, as it was crucial in allowing Gen- 
eral William J. Hardee’s infantry corps 
to escape across the Cape Fear River 
unscathed. 

Grounded in original research of 
a high order, The Battle of Monroe’s 
Crossroadsis a skillfully organized and 
well-written campaign and battle his- 
tory. Wittenberg’s work both rein- 
forces and fills in gaps left behind by 
other recent historians of William T. 
Sherman’s Carolinas Campaign. His 
work augmented by dozens of de- 
tailed maps, the author has pieced together an 
excellent operational history of the campaign’s 
mounted operations and his discussion of the 
battle itself can confidently be termed defini- 
tive. Although an informed reader can reason- 
ably quibble with the degree of importance 
the book assigns to the battle, its conclusions 
are based on a sound analysis of the evidence. 

Criticism of the command leadership on 
both sides is evenhanded. Rightly chastised for 
not properly picketing his camp, Kilpatrick is 
given proper due for his well-executed coun- 
terattack that drove the enemy from the field. 
As is made clear, the “shirttail skedaddle” is 
only part of the story. For his part, Hampton 
did not adequately guard his own rear during 
the night and his command’s pre-battle ter- 
rain reconnaissance was poor, a major factor 
in his eventual defeat. 

The author and Savas Beatie are to be 
commended for the inclusion of so many fine 
maps, the paucity of which is a major failing 
in so much Civil War publishing today. Not 


Tue Batre oF 
Monroe’s Crossroaps 


only are troop movements traced, but terrain 
features of all kinds and elevation lines are 
included. The battlefield of Monroe’s Cross- 
roads is visually recreated in painstaking de- 
tail. It’s an impressive effort. 

Even though the text and visual aids leave 
precious little cause for complaint, the num- 
ber of typos are a few too many to escape com- 
ment. Additionally, confusion does arise in 
places where the operational maps and text 
do not match, but these are minor distractions, 
usually having to do with units far from the 
main action. None of these flaws materially 
detracts from the value of the book. Monroe’s 
Crossroads is stirring history that is meticu- 
lously researched, with conclusions that are 
boldly stated yet always supported. Students 
of mounted warfare and those readers inter- 
ested in the final desperate months of the Civil 
War should reserve a space on their bookshelf 
for this groundbreaking campaign history. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 
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AN HONEST CALLING 
The Law Practice of Abraham Lincoln 
By Mark E. Steiner (DeKalb, IL: Northern Il- 
linois University Press, 2006. Pp. 256, $42.00, 
Hard Cover, ISBN 13:978-0-87580-358-6). 


Generations of Americans were taught 
that its greatest president had been one of its 
most unsuccessful attorneys. He never re- 
searched a case and seldom bothered to col- 
lect his fees. He was pictured as spending 
most of the time lying on a couch in his law 
office while swapping stories with friends. It 
was almost as if the more mundane his law 
practice was made to seem, the more miracu- 
lous his rise to greatness would appear. Biog- 
raphers catapulted him from the log cabin of 
his birth directly to the White House with 
hardly a stop in between to discuss his other 
career—the law. 

With Abraham Lincoln’s two careers— 
politics and the law—historians have focused 


SUP SW FRAC L OF 


Abraham Lincoln 


on the political and not his twenty-four-year 
career as an attorney. That is, until this remark- 
able book—the first on Lincoln’s legal career 
in almost a half century. 

With the Lincoln Legal Papers project now 
complete and available to historians, and while 
David Herbert Donald relied on it for the 
chapter he wrote on the future president’s le- 
gal career in his comprehensive biography Lin- 
coln, An Honest Calling is the first major 
monograph based on all the newly accumu- 
lated data from Lincoln’s 5,000-case career in 
the courthouses of Illinois. 

Mark Steinberg must be described as the 
most reliable student of Lincoln’s legal work. 
He points out that Lincoln biographers and 
those writing about his law practice have 
tended to focus on only four cases—the Effie 
Afton steamboat suit against the Rock Island 
Bridge Company, pitting east to west mercan- 
tile railroad interests against those of the 
north-south river traffic; the Duff Armstrong 
“almanac” murder trial; the Manny Reaper 
patent infringement case; and the McLean 
County tax case for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. But, as Steiner points out, 
Abraham Lincoln’s practice was 
much more extensive and produc- 
tive—not just in the number of 
cases, but with his over 330 cases ar- 
gued before the Illinois Supreme 
Court. 

Above all else, this study pro- 
vides the groundwork for under- 
standing Abraham Lincoln’s trans- 
formational role in the presidency. 
To the surprise of many, he had 
gained a unique view of the law in 
society. The effective lawyer-presi- 
dent had the courage to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation as a 
war measure in contravention of the 
protection of slavery in the Constitution, sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus, blockade the 
Southern ports, raise the size of the army and 
navy, and authorize funds for the purchase of 
armaments—without first gaining Congres- 
sional consent. And when he explained his acts 
to Congress in special session on July 4, 1861, 
his reasoning was that of a lawyer: “[A]re all 
the laws but one, to go unexecuted, and the 
government itself go to pieces, lest that one 
be violated?” 

This book demonstrates that Abraham 
Lincoln was not the lawyer of myth. He was 
not simply a country lawyer, nor an unscru- 
pulous one. He took cases as varied as the va- 
lidity of a slave as consideration for a promis- 
sory note, enforcement of gambling debts, 
seduction, guardianship, foreclosure of mort- 
gages and mechanics’ liens, divorce, specific 
performance, defendants charged with mur- 
der, county seat wars, wills, personal injuries, 
libel and slander, injunction, replevin, taxa- 
tion, and real estate. While his practice 
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changed during his twenty-four-year legal ca- 
reer, Lincoln often acted as a mediator and not 
just an advocate in court, and, at times, served 
as an acting circuit judge. As Steiner points 
out, when the “secession winter” arrived in 
1860, Lincoln was obsessed with completely 
understanding a difficult national situation by 
researching the authorities and precedents that 
reflected his training as a lawyer. He was more 
than up to that challenge. 
—Frank J. Williams 
Hope Valley, Rhode Island 


THE YANKEE INVASION OF TEXAS 

By Stephen A. Townsend (College Station, 

Texas: Texas A&M University Press, 2006. 
Pp. 189, $25.00, ISBN 1-58544-487-1). 


Stephen A. Townsend examines the often- 
overlooked 1863 Rio Grande Expedition and 
its influence on the people of Texas. He views 
this campaign as vital to Union military goals 
for two reasons. First, it endeavored to halt the 
sale of cotton out of the Rio Grande Valley, a 
trade essential to financing the Confederacy’s 
war effort. Second, after the 1861 French in- 
vasion of Mexico, President Lincoln believed 
a Union presence in Texas would deter impe- 
rial leaders from interfering in the war. 
Townsend skillfully argues that, despite plant- 
ing the American flag in Texas and cutting the 
cotton trade by one-half, disagreements re- 
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. Groveton, Virginia, August 28, 1862. 

2. Fort McAllister. 

3, The military cannot try civilians in 
military court when civil courts are 
present and functioning. 

4, Major General Gordon Granger. 

5. “Agate.” 

6. Metta Victor’s Maum Guinea and Her 
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Slaves (published December 1861). 
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garding strategy between Major General 
Nathanial P. Banks and General Henry W. 
Halleck stalled the expedition and allowed 
Confederate forces under Colonel John “Rip” 
Ford to retake parts of the region. 

Challenging prevailing notions that “the 
Lone Star State was untouched by the war of 
the 1860s” (67), Townsend also ventures to un- 
derstartd the effect the war for the Rio Grande 
Valley had on the people of Texas. Readers will 
enjoy his discussion of how a population with 
mixed loyalties reacted with anxiety and re- 
lief at the sight of soldiers from both sides. At 
the same time, the author’s discussion of dam- 
age to property and the pilfering of livestock 
reveals the profound economic impact the war 
had on the people of the Rio Grande Valley. 

Uncovering rumors of Confederate col- 
lusion with the Imperial French and the alli- 
ance between Mexican Republican troops and 
the United States military, Townsend suggests 
that international forces further complicated 
events surrounding the expedition. However, 
considering the state’s ambiguous position as 
a western, southern, and borderland state, a 
major criticism of The Yankee Invasion of Texas 
is that it does not examine how diverse 
transregional identities within the state influ- 
enced military operations. It is not always clear 
what significance local “disunity” among the 
state’s Anglo populace held for Union goals 
in the region. Nor does the reader completely 
comprehend why prominent Texas Hispanics, 
such as Major Santos Benavides, chose to join 
the Confederacy’s ranks. 

Nevertheless, Townsend shows that, while 
the expedition failed, a continued but uneven 
Union presence in the valley helped to deter 
French intrusion into the war. As a result Presi- 
dent Lincoln was able to focus his attention 
on military matters farther east. Readers par- 
ticularly interested in the campaigns for Texas 
and their relationship to the wider war will 
find this book engaging. 

—Ryan Edgington 
Temple University 


FOREVER FREE: The Story of 
Emancipation and Reconstruction 
By Eric Foner and Joshua Brown (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 2005. Pp. xxx + 268. $ 
27.50, ISBN 0-375-40259-4). 


Eric Foner is the country’s leading histo- 
rian on Reconstruction. Joshua Brown directs 
the American Social History Project based in 
New York City. Forever Free is their collabora- 
tive effort, with Foner supplying the text and 
Brown the illustrations with commentary. The 
book is also the first publication of the For- 
ever Free Project, a venture joining historians 
and film producers who hope to produce a 
movie on Emancipation and Reconstruction. 
The main intention of the work is to recover 
the story of African Americans’ struggle 


against slavery and for freedom and full citi- 
zenship. Despite its epic proportions and in- 
spiring events, this story “has failed to estab- 
lish itself in the national memory, at least with 
any accuracy or full depth of understanding” 
(xi). The reasons for this failure have much to 
do with the racism of the post-Civil War pe- 
riod. However, as “{t]he complex legacy of 
Reconstruction is lived every day in America,” 
until Americans gain a better understanding 
of this period, we are likely to repeat its mis- 
takes (xii). 

Although focused on Emancipation and 
Reconstruction, the book also covers the de- 
velopment of slavery in the antebellum period, 
and provides an epilogue on the Jim Crow and 
civil rights eras. In emphasizing black agency 
and the real possibilities for equality during 
Reconstruction, Foner relies upon arguments 
developed in previous works, especially his 
prize-winning Reconstruction: America’s Un- 
finished Revolution (1988). The current vol- 
ume is notable for its extensive use of Afri- 
can-American sources. The personal 
testimonies of slaves and freedmen make for 
compelling reading and succeed in humaniz- 
ing the Reconstruction story. Brown’s well- 
chosen illustrations and commentary add to 
the effect. The result is an attractive, eloquent, 
and accessible history of Emancipation and 
Reconstruction, emphasizing an African- 
American perspective on events. 

—C. Wyatt Evans 
Drew University 


THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION: THREE VIEWS 
By Harold Holzer, Edna Greene Medford, 
and Frank J. Williams (Louisiana State 
University Press, May 2006. Pp. 162, $29.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-3144-X). 


Fittingly, the authors choose to open their 
absorbing study of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation with the words of Frederick 
Douglass—one of the most compelling figures 
of nineteenth-century United States history— 
to illustrate the varied reactions to a document 
that has traveled a “bumpy historiographical 
road.” Praising Abraham Lincoln’s prelimi- 
nary Emancipation Proclamation as a “righ- 
teous decree” while questioning the 
president’s “hesitating and forbearing” cau- 
tion, Douglass was both admirer and critic— 
a reaction that the authors suggest presaged 
the “complicated, almost schizophrenic, re- 
sponse [the document] has elicited.” As the 
authors point out, since 1862, analysis of the 
Emancipation Proclamation has developed 
into two opposing camps—one highlighting 
the document as the crowning achievement 
of Lincoln the Great Emancipator, the other 
focusing on the proclamation as an act of 
wartime desperation issued from the pen of 
a racist president. 


To their credit, the authors do not simply 
argue from the comfortable (and well worn) 
position of one side of the historiographical 
debate or the other. Rather, they tap into con- 
temporary reactions issued from diverse 
groups, including, significantly, those who were 
the subject of Lincoln’s decree—slaves—to il- 
lustrate the importance of the widely ranging 
series of responses, interpretations, and efforts 
of commemoration. While the subtitle of this 
book could imply a sustained debate contest- 
ing the contemporary meaning and legacy of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the three con- 
tributors to The Emancipation Proclamation 
provide complementary arguments, each in- 
dividual analysis accenting a particular con- 
text. Edna Greene Medford examines how 


black Americans derived meaning from a 
document beyond the author’s intentions and 
seized every opportunity as active agents in 
freedom; Frank J. Williams argues that 
Lincoln’s genius for the law provided the means 
to maneuver around the inherent conflict be- 
tween his constitutional obligations and his 
hatred of slavery; and Harold Holzer maintains 
that the “central document” of Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration gained prominence not during 
his lifetime, but through artistic representation 
and Lincoln iconography in the postwar realm 
of public memory. The overall result is a single 
volume that both admonishes reductionism 
and eschews present-minded critique. 
Holzer, Medford, and Williams, together 
with eminent historian John Hope Franklin, 
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who provides the foreword, should be ap- 
plauded for collaborating on this succinct, 
well-documented, and thought-provoking 
study. Perhaps a more nuanced analysis dis- 
cussing the varied responses of “common” 
Civil War soldiers would further strengthen 
this volume by illustrating how the issues of 
slavery and emancipation reached white 
America beyond the upper echelons of poli- 
tics and the military. This criticism aside, stu- 
dents of the era will greatly benefit from a 
collection of essays that show how the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was, in the words of 
Lincoln, “the great event of the nineteenth 
century.” 
—M. Keith Harris 
University of Virginia 


KEARNY’S OWN 
The History of the First New Jersey 
Brigade in the Civil War 
By Bradley M. Gottfried. (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 2005. Pp. 301, 
hardback, photos, 14 maps, appendices, 
$36.95, ISBN 978-0-8135-3661-3). 


Brigades were the key fighting units in 
Civil War armies, and their performance 
shaped the course and results of battles large 
and small. Alan Nolan’s work on the Iron Bri- 
gade has long set the standard for brigade his- 
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tories, though few historians have followed his 
lead. To cite the most obvious example, the 
famed Irish Brigade still awaits a full-scale 
study. Bradley Gottfried has written a well- 
researched and thorough account of the First 
New Jersey Brigade, an outfit that saw more 
than its share of hard fighting and suffered 
more than its share of casualties. 

The story began with the flood of volun- 
teers after Fort Sumter as New Jersey regiments 
quickly left for Washington. By the summer 
of 1861, the New Jersey boys were in Virginia 
and witnessed the Union rout at Bull Run. In 
early August, Brigadier General Philip Kearny 
formed three infantry regiments, a battery, and 
a cavalry company into the First New Jersey 
Brigade. The flamboyant Kearny raged about 
the camps, arrested officers, and whipped the 
men into shape. Gottfried offers many details 
of camp life taken from soldier diaries and let- 
ters but pays closest attention to marches and 
battles. 

These New Jersey troops were in their first 
big fight at Gaines’ Mill and suffered heavy 
losses. At Second Bull Run they ran head on 
into Stonewall Jackson, and again the casual- 
ties were high. At Fredericksburg, the brigade 
endured its third serious defeat and spent a 
miserable winter in camp. By this time many 
of the officers and men were losing confidence 
in their superiors, and hard fighting at Salem 
Church during the Chancellorsville Campaign 
hardly lifted morale. 

The brigade was barely involved in the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and the men were greatly 
relieved when the Mine Run Campaign ended 
without a fight. But during the spring of 1864 
these New Jersey boys further cemented their 
reputation as hard fighters during the Battle 
of the Wilderness and especially at Spotsyl- 
vania Courthouse. Eventually transferred to 
Philip Sheridan’s command in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, the brigade largely completed its 
combat record at Third Winchester and Ce- 
dar Creek. 

Gottfried’s book helps the reader explore 
the Army of the Potomac’s condition and op- 
erations at the brigade level—an ideal way to 
combine tactical considerations with a study 
of ordinary soldiers and their officers. 
Gottfried’s rigidly chronological approach, 
however, hurts the flow of his story, especially 
when there are abrupt shifts of topic without 
adequate transitions. The author includes 
many details about camp life, but the analysis 
often falters when the brigade is not fighting; 
he is much more sure-footed in dealing with 
campaigns and tactics. The strength of the 
book lies in clear and perceptive descriptions 
of the New Jersey Brigade’s role in various 
campaigns, the tracking of changes in com- 
mand and organization, and interesting quo- 
tations and anecdotes from common soldiers. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 
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THE BATTLE OF HAMPTON ROADS 
New Perspectives on the USS 
Monitor and CSS Virginia 
Harold Holtzer and Tim Mulligan, eds. 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 2006. 
Pp. 235 ISBN 0-8232-2480-5, Cloth $44.95; 
ISBN 0-8232-2481-3, Paper, $24.95). 


The March 9, 1862, battle in Hampton 
Roads between the Confederate Virginia and 
the Union Monitor was the first clash in his- 
tory between two ironclad warships. It took 
place against the backdrop of Major General 
George B. McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, 
the Union effort to capture the Confederate 
capital of Richmond by advancing up the pen- 
insula formed by the York and James Rivers. 
Union control of Fort Monroe at the tip of 
the peninsula was critical in that effort. A 
squadron of large Union wooden ships pro- 
tected the many supply ships that arrived there 
and at nearby Newport News. The new Con- 
federate ironclad Virginia threatened this. 

On March 8 the Virginia sallied from the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, entered the roads, and 
destroyed there the powerful Union ships 
Congress and Cumberland. That evening, as 
the Virginia retired, its captain intending to 
return the next morning and complete the 
work of destruction, a strange craft put into 
the roads. It was the Union ironclad Monitor. 
With its large turret and low freeboard, the 
ship looked for all the world like a hat float- 
ing on the water. It hardly seemed it would 
be able to offer a fair fight. The Monitor had 
nearly foundered in its trip from New York 
and it had but two guns while the Virginia 
mounted ten. The next morning the Virginia 
returned, and the two ships began their close- 
range duel. 

The battle is filled with “what ifs.” Had the 
Virginia been able to sally a day earlier, it might 
have completed its work before the Monitor's 
arrival. What if the Virginia had retained its 
ram, lost in the Cumberland the day before, 
or if the Virginia had been able to fire solid 
bolts from its Brooke rifles rather than shell? 
But perhaps the biggest speculations concern 
the Union side. The Monitor might have tri- 
umphed had its two 11-inch Dahlgrens not 
been fired with half charges and had the gun- 
ners taken more careful aim and concentrated 
their fire on the Virginia’s vulnerable water- 
line. 

Technically, the battle ended in a draw, 
although the Virginia had absorbed much 
more punishment, from far fewer Union hits. 
Nonetheless, the outcome was critical to both 
sides. The Virginia had been prevented from 
destroying the Union transports at Fort Mon- 
roe but the outcome inhibited the Union land 
advance up the James to Richmond. Both 
ships became the prototypes of ironclads con- 
structed by that side in the war, and the battle 
also hastened the transformation of the 


many guns in broadside batteries to those of 
iron with a few more powerful guns. 

This is a fascinating little book that be- 
longs in every collection of books on the na- 
val Civil War. It may be all the novice will 
need or want to read on the battle. Published 
jointly with The Mariners’ Museum, whose 
USS Monitor Center now houses that 
ironclad’s turret, guns, propeller, and other 
artifacts, it is the record of ten papers pre- 
sented at a symposium there. Authors in- 
clude Craig Symonds, William Davis, David 
Mindell, and John Quarstein. Essays cover 


ironclads (Symonds), life aboard the Moni- 
tor (Mindell), and the history of the Virginia 
(Quarstein). There is also a portfolio of pho- 
tographs of artifacts from the Monitor Cen- 
ter Collection. By far the most interesting 
section, however, is the debate between 
Quarstein and Joseph Gutierrez over which 
ship won the battle. That alone is worth the 
price of this book, which no doubt will do a 
brisk business in The Mariners’ Museum gift 
shop for many years to come. 
—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 
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THE FIGHTING MCCOOKS 
America’s Famous Fighting Family 
By Charles and Barbara Whalen (Bethesda, 
Maryland: Westmoreland Press, 2006. Pp. ix, 
421. $24.95 (cloth), ISBN 0977908143; 
$16.95 (paper), ISBN 0977908151). 


Many Americans have heard the story of 
the Sullivan brothers of WWII, and some are 
aware of similar cases during the American 
Civil War, where multiple siblings served in 
the Union or Confederate forces. The story of 
the McCook family, however, offers a tale like 
no other. Between 1861 and 1865, seventeen 
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McCooks served the Union cause, and their 
amazing story is told by Charles and Barbara 
Whalen in The Fighting McCooks: Americas Fa- 
mous Fighting Family. This Ohio clan filled the 
ranks from private to major general, as well as 
naval lieutenant, chaplain, and doctor, and they 
had close personal and political ties to Secre- 
tary of War Edwin B. Stanton. Their experiences 
shape this book into a story with breadth and 
depth, interspersed with excerpts from 
McCooks’ letters that bring these men to life. 
The Fighting McCooks is organized chro- 
nologically and biographically, with most chap- 
ters highlighting a particular McCook and in- 
serting him into the war as the conflict unfolds. 
After a brief introduction to the family, the 
Whalens present eighteen-year-old John 
McCook in the earliest battles in western Vir- 
ginia and young Charles McCook dying in his 
father’s arms at Bull Run. The gripping narra- 
tive races on to address nearly every major west- 
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ern battle through a McCooks’ experiences. 
The story is not simply laudatory, as the 
Whalens offer a full account of Major Gen- 
eral Alexander McCook’s role in the Union 
defeat at the Battle of Chickamauga. Power- 
ful moral controversies dominate the chapter 
on Chaplain Henry McCook, who resigned 
over the Union army’s failure to protect run- 
away slaves in Kentucky, though not all the 
McCooks shared his abolitionist views. Briga- 
dier General Edward McCook’s letters during 
the fight for Atlanta, and in the postwar pe- 
riod covered in the closing chapters, offer 
unique insights into the Union high com- 
mand, particularly the leadership of William 
T. Sherman. Lieutenant Roderick McCook re- 
lates harrowing accounts of a sailor’s life 
aboard the ironclad USS Canonicus and a vivid 
description of the bombardment of Fort 
Fisher. 

In page after page the Whalens deliver 
exactly what they promised: a fascinating story 
of heroism and sacrifice told in an engaging, 
colorful narrative. It is difficult to imagine how 
this well-known family faded from history, but 
it is a pleasure to see the Whalens return the 
McCooks to their rightful place. 

—Susannah U. Bruce 
Sam Houston State University 


A MARYLAND BRIDE IN 
THE DEEP SOUTH 
The Civil War Diary of Pricilla Bond 
Edited by Kimberly Harrison (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2006. Pp. 
384, cloth, $45.00, ISBN: 0-807 1-3143-1). 


On an autumn afternoon in 1858, Pricilla 
Munnikhuysen contemplated her impending 
nuptials to Louisiana planter Howard Bond. 
She concluded that only the greatest love could 
compel her to move from her beloved home 
in Hartford County, Maryland, to the planta- 
tion country of the Deep South. “Can I leave 
the dear associates of my girlhood(?]” Pricilla 
asked herself. “No! I scarcely think I ever can” 
(82). Howard’s declarations of love won over 
the reluctant belle, and wedding celebrations 
in 1861 also marked the beginning of Pricilla’s 
new life at the Bond family’s plantation, “Cres- 
cent Place,” in Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana. 
Pricilla’s journals, edited by Kimberly 
Harrison, provide a fascinating glimpse into 
one woman's struggle to reconcile her middle 
class, free labor upbringing with the slave- 
driven planter ideology of the southwest. 

Pricilla began her journal in the spring of 
1858, and the ritual of writing her life sus- 
tained her through girlhood and marriage, 
sickness, secession, war, and defeat. In Louisi- 
ana, Pricilla confided in her diary as if it were 
a dear old Maryland friend. Homesick and 
often bedridden with consumption, Pricilla 
recorded her struggle to make the transition 
into a world populated by slaves and domi- 


nated by her father-in-law’s brutal hand. 
Howard became his wife’s anchor as relations 
between Pricilla and her in-laws deteriorated 
rapidly. “We are oil and water,” she wrote in 
despair only months after her arrival in Loui- 
siana (215). The situation was exacerbated by 
Howard’s decision to volunteer his services to 
the Confederate army, and his removal from 
the unstable household tipped the scales en- 
tirely. Cut off from communication with her 
family in Maryland, Pricilla endured separa- 
tion from Howard for months at a time, and 
was forced to take up refugee life in Abbeville 
after Union soldiers torched Crescent Place in 
1862. Pricilla’s anxiety, and frequent alterca- 
tions with her mother-in-law, Rebecca, did 
little to help her battle with consumption. As 
her health failed concurrently with the Con- 
federate war effort, Pricilla increasingly viewed 
her life through a religious lens, believing that 
her suffering would prepare her for “Eternity,” 
just as the war has been sent by God to ab- 
solve the South of “her wickedness” (277). 
Bearing her afflictions with religious determi- 
nation, Pricilla longed for peace and a final 
reunion with “her Maryland.” Upon his return 
from the war, Howard granted Pricilla her 
wish, and she died at her childhood home, 
Maiden Lane, in January 1866. 

A Maryland Bride in the Deep South is a 
compelling volume, well edited by Harrison 
and located firmly within Civil War and south- 
ern women’s historiography. Pricilla Bond’s 
struggle to reconcile two very contrasting re- 
gional identities reminds us of the complex- 
ity of southern culture and the rich diversity 
of Confederate experiences. 

—Giselle Roberts 

La Trobe University, Melbourne, Australia 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) comments on my pre- 
vious letter to “Crossfire” [in Vol. 9, No. 3] both 
nit-picking and pedantic to say the least. 

On the first comment, I do agree that there 
were Arab and Muslim slave traders before the 
Portuguese and indeed in Biblical times—it 
seems that man enslaving man has always been 
with us. I go as far to say that the modern 
sweat-shops in the Indian sub-continent al- 
most amount to slavery. (And I know, my wife 
is Indian and has witnessed it.) But we are 
writing about black slaves in America, not the 
history of slavery per se, so I stand by my origi- 
nal statement about the Portuguese. 

On the second comment, Yes! The Soci- 
ety for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was a 
private organization, no different from pres- 
sure groups of today, and many radical socio- 
logical changes have been made over the cen- 
turies in many countries by these 
organizations. But my use the word “Britain” 
in Mr. Jackson’s eyes changed a nation into an 


institution. That was not my intention. Pedan- 
tic to say the least. 

On the third comment, the 1807 Act did 
go on the statute books and slavery was le- 
gally a criminal offense for those partaking in 
the trade. In practice it took years to become 
effective—remember they didn’t have fast 
ships, aircraft, and modern methods of covert 
operations to capture the criminals. An actual 
excerpt from the act reads, “from the first day 
of May One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Seven, the African slave trade and all manner 
of dealing and the purchase, sale, barter and 
transfer of slaves or persons intended to be 
sold, transferred, used, or dealt with as slaves, 
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practiced or carried on, in, at, to or from any 
part of the coast or countries of Africa, shall 
be and the same, is hereby utterly abolished, 
prohibited, and declared to be unlawful.” It 
certainly started the ball rolling. 

I think Mr. Jackson is missing the essen- 
tial point. This is a magazine dedicated to the 
American Civil War, when it took over 600,000 
casualties, the devastation of towns and coun- 
try alike, to abolish slavery totally in United 
States. Successive American presidents up to 
Lincoln did not have the courage or will to 
abolish slavery for personal, sociological, or 
economic reasons. 

Thank you for your magazine, it’s simply 
the best. 

—Dave Davies, Windsor, England 


ee AG 


I would like to offer some comments ona 
number of submissions appearing in the 
“Crossfire” column of Vol. 9, No. 5: 

Dick Snyder’s letter on Lorenzo da Ponte 
states that Dan Sickles married da Ponte’s 
“young daughter Teresa.” Da Ponte was nearly 
ninety years old when Sickles met him. It 
would have been most impressive for even a 
former cohort of Casanova, as da Ponte was, 
to have a young daughter at his advanced age. 
In point of fact, Teresa Bagioli was the daugh- 
ter of an Italian musician who was a member 
of da Ponte’s inner circle in New York City. 
She was not related to da Ponte. 

Snyder goes on to note that Sickles was 
responsible for the “ruin of poor Teresa.” In 
point of fact, Teresa Sickles freely entered into 
an adulterous affair with Francis Barton Key 
(the son of Francis Scott Key). When Sickles 
learned of the liaison, he killed Key in a rage. 
The ensuing furor nearly ruined Sickles, who 
could have been hanged had he not been ac- 
quitted for “temporary insanity.” Snyder does 
not mention that Sickles forgave Teresa and 
took her back into his home, a decision that 
earned him much opprobrium. 

Snyder suggests that the scandal involv- 
ing Sickles’ wife was da Ponte’s “comeuppance 
for his earlier life.” Since Teresa was not his 
daughter and since da Ponte was long dead, 
this statement is ludicrous. 

Snyder refers to Sickles as “that most no- 
torious of all Civil War scoundrels.” In a war 
that produced the likes of William Quantrill, 
Ben Butler, Henry Wirz, David Hunter, and 
Earl Van Dorn (an adulterer who was mur- 
dered by his lover’s outraged husband), that 
is quite an achievement. Sickles was no saint, 
but keep in mind that instead of sitting out 
the war and enjoying his wealth, Sickles vol- 
unteered for the Union. He was instrumental 
in raising the renowned Excelsior Brigade, 
which performed Promethean service in the 
Army of the Potomac throughout the war, and 
he was well liked by the rank and file. Despite 
losing his leg at Gettysburg, Sickles wanted to 


return to active duty, but Meade denied his 
request. Snyder may remember Sickles only 
as a scoundrel, but I regard him as a patriot. 

Snyder concludes by straying from the 
Civil War to discuss da Ponte’s early life and 
notes that “the social debauchery” in which 
da Ponte and friends participated “ended up 
killing Mozart”! As an admirer of the sainted 
Amadeus, I can flatly state that I have never 
read that he was a sexual libertine. Indeed, 
Mozart’s biographers note that he was de- 
voted to his wife and son, and his untimely 
death at age thirty-five was not due to vene- 
real disease. It is bad enough that Snyder de- 
fames Sickles, an easy target, but when he goes 
after Mozart, he crosses the line! 

To move on, I have some advice for Rev. 
Joanna Norris Grimshaw, who derides my 
claim that slavery is mandated and defended 
in the Bible, and who feels that “there is a 
thread running through the Scriptures that. . 
. consistently speaks against slavery.” What a 
thin thread this must be. The Roman Empire 
did not abolish slavery when it became Chris- 
tian in the fourth century, and slavery per- 
sisted in Christian Europe throughout the 
Dark Ages, Middle Ages, and beyond. The last 
Christian nation to abolish slavery was Bra- 
zil, a Catholic country, and that was in 1888! 

Finally, both Rev. Grimshaw and Jim 
Parham assert that it was Christians who were 
the first to speak out against slavery. To be 
sure, many Christians did speak out against 
slavery, but it took the Enlightenment, an anti- 
clerical movement, to accomplish this. And 
as I have noted previously in “Crossfire,” many 
non-Christians also denounced slavery (e.g., 
Thomas Paine, Rousseau, Voltaire, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and the German Freidenker, 
who settled in the U.S. after the failed 1848 
revolution in Europe). For a comprehensive 
discussion of the enormous contributions of 
freethinkers to the abolitionist movement, I 
suggest that Rev. Grimshaw and Mr. Parham 
consult Susan Jacoby’s wonderful book Free- 
thinkers: A History of American Secularism. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 


ANNA DICKINSON 

I was much interested to read J. Matthew 
Gallman’s article about Anna Dickinson in 
the latest issue [“‘Let No Man Prate of Com- 
promise’: Anna Dickinson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the Civil War,” N&S, Vol. 9, No. 5]. 
Professor Gallman is an estimable scholar, as 
evidenced by his book Mastering Wartime: 
A Social History of Philadelphia During the 
Civil War. It’s a fine book and highly recom- 
mended. 

However, as his article on Dickinson sadly 
illustrates, all is not well. He never sees fit to 
mention that Anna Dickinson, like so many 
of the “progressives” of her day, was patho- 
logically anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant. 
Commager’s The Blue and the Gray contains 
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her description of the New York City draft ri- 
ots, in which she gives full vent to her con- 
tempt for “every accent of the English tongue 
save that spoken by a native American”; 
“drunken Irish tongues”; and my personal fa- 
vorite, “a big brutal Irish ruffian.” 

I refuse to be placed in the position of 
defending the draft rioters, but I would point 
out that only ten days earlier, the 69th Penn- 
sylvania Infantry stood at the clump of trees 
at Gettysburg and met Pickett’s Charge hero- 
ically. This unit was raised in the Kensington 
section of Philadelphia and was overwhelm- 
ingly Irish. Miss Dickinson and her type seem 
to have had little inclination to keep such 
events in mind. 

Anna Dickinson’s stalwart work in many 
areas is no more excuse for her bigotry than 
his defense of the rights of Catholics and im- 
migrants mitigates the record of Jeff Davis on 
the subject of slavery. True commitment to 
historical truth demands the complete truth, 
warts and all. 

—Edward Monaghan, via e-mail 


MATT GALLMAN RESPONDS: 

Mr. Monaghan’s quotes are from 
Dickinson’s famous description of the New 
York City draft riots in her novel What An- 
swer? (1868; reprinted Humanity Books, 
2003). Although a work of fiction, Dickinson 
clearly wrote those passages in her own voice. 
In a note she explained that she based her ac- 
count of the riots on extensive research in the 
New York press. 

Mr. Monaghan’ letter suggests two related 
questions. First, what should the historian 
make of these quotes? And second, how does 
the biographer portray his subject? There is 
no doubt that these quotes indicate that 
Dickinson blamed the riots on immigrants, 
and that she bore a particular hostility toward 
the Irish. (Iam not sure that I see any evidence 
that her words were anti-Catholic.) Of course 
she would have gotten that view of the riots 
from the local newspapers and, in truth, it was 
not an entirely unfair assessment. How do 
these comments fit into Dickinson’s larger life 
history? Well, if we are going to be picky it is 
worth noting that Dickinson wrote these 
words in 1868, and my article was about her 
Civil War activities. More importantly, 
Dickinson’s public utterances and private cor- 
respondence are actually not full of negative 
comments about the Irish, and I do not recall 
any comments on Catholicism. She tackled 
many subjects in her career, and assaulted 
many enemies, but I would say that it is a 
mischaracterization to see her as particularly 
anti-Catholic or anti-Irish. 

I appreciate Mr. Monaghan’s kind words 
about my first book. He might also be inter- 
ested in my book Receiving Erin’s Children: 
Philadelphia, Liverpool, and the Irish Famine 
Migration, 1845-1855 (University of North 
Carolina Press, 2000). 
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Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) humidity, created al- 
ternating belts of different temperatures that 
affected the refraction of sound. 

IUKA (September 19, 1862). Grant in- 
tended that the attack on Sterling Price’s Con- 
federate troops in Iuka be coordinated between 
columns under William S. Rosecrans and E. 
O. C. Ord on the 18th, one approaching from 
the south and the other from the west. Ord 
was in position about two miles from Iuka by 
that evening, but Rosecrans’ column was de- 
layed. So Grant ordered Ord not to assault 
until he heard the sounds of fighting from 
Rosecrans’ attack. On the 19th, Rosecrans’ 
troops skirmished with Confederates several 
times during the day, and then at about 4:30 
p-m., when they were about two miles from 
Tuka—and thus perhaps no more than three 
or four miles from Ord’s troops—they ran into 
several well-placed Confederate brigades. A 
two-hour fight ensued. But neither Ord nor 
Grant heard anything. Strong northwesterly 
winds seem to have carried the noise of the 
battle away from Ord’s troops. The failure of 
the coordinated attack on Iuka allowed Ster- 
ling Price to escape. 


PERRYVILLE (October 8, 1862). Perryville 
was another instance in which an acoustic 
shadow had a significant effect on a battle. 
Union commander Don Carlos Buell did not 
want to bring on a fight until all his troops 
were on hand. Nevertheless, at about 2:00 p.m., 
with only about a third of Buell’s men in posi- 
tion, Braxton Bragg’s Confederates began a se- 
ries of attacks. A major fight ensued. Surpris- 
ingly, neither Buell, who was about 2 1/2 miles 
from the fighting, nor the commanders of the 
remaining two-thirds of his forces, some of 
whom were only about three miles from the 
scene, heard anything until around 4:00 p.m. 
The terrain, a river valley amid some rugged, 
rocky hills, caused the sounds to be refracted 
upward, so that while Buell and the other 
Union commanders nearby were unable to 
hear it, the battle was clearly heard by people 
in Louisville, over fifty miles away. 


CHANCELLORSVILLE (May 2, 1863). The 
success of Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson’s flank 
attack against the Army of the Potomac on the 
evening of May 2 may have been due at least 
in part to the effects of an acoustic shadow. 
During the early portion of Jackson’s attack, 
Joseph Hooker and some aides idled away 
valuable time sitting on a porch. They actu- 
ally heard only occasional sounds of firing, 
which Hooker attributed to Confederate forces 
to the southeast, exactly opposite the direction 
of the actual attack. It was not until about a 
half-hour after Jackson had crushed his right 
flank that Hooker learned he was under at- 
tack. This acoustic shadow was probably 


caused by the relatively dense woods that blan- 
keted the area, and the fairly high humidity. 


VICKSBURG (April 16-17, 1863). As David 
Dixon Porter’s gunboats and transports ran 
south past the Confederate batteries, Union 
troops not a mile away on the western side of 
the Mississippi could clearly see the flashes of 
the rebel guns but heard nothing, though the 
firing was audible to other troops five miles 
or so farther upriver. The weather was de- 
scribed by one soldier as “damp, foggy, and 
heavy.” 

GETTYSBURG (July 1-3, 1863).* Unusual 
acoustic effects were recorded several times 
during the battle. 


© The heavy fighting north and 
northwest of Gettysburg on July 1 was 
heard at Baltimore, some sixty miles to 
the southeast, but was hardly audible at 
Two Taverns, about six miles to the 
southeast, which may have prevented the 
timely arrival of Union reinforcements. 
© Longstreet’s massive attack on the 
Union left on the afternoon of July 2 was 
not heard at the other end of the 
Confederate lines, just 2 1/2 miles away, 
which discouraged Lieutenant General 
Richard Ewell from making a supporting 
attack to his front. 

e Also on July 2, the heavy fighting on 
the western and southern faces of Little 
Round Top was not clearly audible to 
Union troops who were east of the hill. 

© The Confederate bombardment of July 
3 was heard in Pittsburgh and some 
other cities quite far off, but not in some 
communities much closer. 


In each instance, the acoustic peculiarities 
seem to have resulted from a combination of 
hilly terrain, heavily wooded areas, very high 
humidity, occasional thunderstorms, and pre- 
vailing winds. 

FIVE FORKS (April 1, 1865). In the wan- 
ing days of the war, as Lee’s army prepared to 
abandon the Richmond-Petersburg lines, U.S. 
Grant set in motion a series of maneuvers to 
cut off Lee’s line of retreat. To counter this 
maneuver, Lee sent a strong force under 
George Pickett to secure the vital crossroads 
at Five Forks. There was some skirmishing 
over the next day or so, but on April 1 the situ- 
ation looked stable. That afternoon, Pickett, 
Fitzhugh Lee, and several other senior offic- 
ers went off to a shad bake 1 1/2 miles behind 
the Confederate lines. Lee himself was nearby, 
having lunch only about a mile away. A major 
Union attack occurred at about 4:00 p.m. Al- 
though the attack was in force, Pickett and the 
other generals heard nothing, fairly dense pine 
forests probably being responsible for refract- 
ing the sound. As a result, it was not until mes- 
sengers arrived that they learned that the po- 
sition at Five Forks was being overrun. 
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To what extend did acoustic shadows in- 
fluence the outcome of the war? There is no 
clear answer. Certainly the influence of 
acoustic shadows was very great at Fair Oaks, 
Tuka, and Perryville, and may have been of 
some importance at Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, and Five Forks, though at this last ac- 
tion it probably made no real difference, 
given the overall situation. The phenomenon 
is also mentioned in accounts of a number 
of other battles, such as Wilson’s Creek (Au- 
gust 10, 1861) and during the operations 
around Fort Donelson (February 12-16, 
1862), but there does not seem to be a com- 
prehensive survey of the occasions on which 
it was observed. 


* Note: A longer treatment of Gettysburg as a 
“silent battle” appeared in “Knapsack” in the 
special Gettysburg issue of North & South, Vol. 
8, No. 4 (June 2005). 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


Lincoln and the Irish Flag 
In February 1917 The New York Herald ran 
an article asserting that Abraham Lincoln was 
anti-Irish. On February 10 Captain W.L.D. 
O'Grady, a veteran of the 88th New York, one 
of the regiments that comprised the famed 
“Trish Brigade,” penned a response that the 
Herald dutifully ran on the 12th: 
An anecdote about Lincoln that 
seems to have escaped publication is 
told by one of the few survivors of 
Meagher’s Irish Brigade, Lieutenant 
R. H. Birmingham, the Sixty-Ninth 
New York Infantry. 
At Harrison’s Landing after a 
swim, Lieutenant Birmingham went 
with his underclothes drying on him 
to see his brother, a Lieutenant in the 
Regiment, afterward killed at 
Fredericksburg. Passing by Colonel 
Nugent’s tent he saw President 
Lincoln and Generals McClellan and 
Sumner with the Colonel. He hid, 
with his unseemly garb, and also with 
some natural curiosity. He saw 
Lincoln lift a corner of the Green Flag 
and kiss it, exclaiming, “GOD BLESS 
THE IRISH FLAG.” 
Lincoln was not gushy but the role 
of the buck and ball muskets of the 
Brigade at Fair Oaks and their 
conduct on the seven days “change of 
base” were matters of recent occur- 
rence, and official commendation. 


Note that the flag in question was not the 
gold, white, and green tricolor of modern Ire- 
land, but the large green banner charged with 
an Irish harp and the battle honors that the 
“Fighting 69th” carried as a regimental color. 

— Courtesy 69th Regiment Archives 
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